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NOTIC E. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W .C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 
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Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


qquemant{{picmnes 
ie Germans have once again entirely misunderstood us. 
Their ability for miscalculating a political situation 
seems to be very deep-rooted, and it may be ineradicable. The 
one hope for Germany was to conciliate the Allies by being 
reasonable and by encouraging the tendency of the British 
public, whieh has been plain enough of late, not to make the 
situation impossible for the existing German Government. 
Common sense ought to have told Dr. Simons that his attitude 
must be determined as much by political considerations as 
by anything else. Englishmen and Frenchmen have their 
difficulties just as much as Germany has hers. The indemnity 
m is by no means a mere financial problem in a vacuum. 
In these circumstances Dr. Simons astonished the Conference 
by deciding to defy the Allies. All the predictions about his 
more or less accommodating intentions were violently dis- 
proved. When we write on Thursday morning we do not 
know what the outcome will be. The military authorities are 
already discussing the compulsion which may have to be applied 
to Germany. Of course it may happen that just as Dr. Simons 
astonished the Conference by his first absurd proposal, so he 
may astonish it again by an access of sense. 


questic 


The Allied Ministers, headed by Mr. Lloyd George and M. 
Briand, met the German delegates at Lancaster House on 
Tuesday to receive the German reply to the reparation terms 
proposed at the Paris Conference. Dr. Simons, the German 
Foreign Minister, rejected the Paris terms. He said that if 
Germany had to pay £300,000,000 a year after eleven years, 





her exports would have to be worth £1,200,000,000—an 
impossibly high figure. Germany objected to paying annuities 
for 42 years, and wished to fix the total capital sum due. On 
the assumption that she was to retain Upper Silesia, what- 
ever the result of the plebiscite, Germany proposed to discount 
at 8 per cent. the annuities fixed at Paris, thus reducing the 
total of £11,300,000,000 to a present value of £2,500,000,000. 
Germany argued that of this she had already paid, in moncy or 
in kind, £1,000,000,000. She would pay interest on a loan of 
£400,000,000, to be raised at once. On the balance of 
£1,100,000,000 she would pey interest. Of this balance she 
could not pay more than £50,000,000 a year, partly in labour 
or in kind, for the next five years. In 1926 she would propose 
a scheme for paying off the remaining £850,000,000 in 30 years. 
She would not pay the proposed export duty. 


At the close of Dr. Simons’s speech, Mr. Lloyd George said 
that the German Government completely misunderstood the 
realities of the position. The Allies, he said, had already agreed 
that Dr. Simons’s proposal was one which they could not 
examine or discuss as an alternative to the Paris proposals. 
The German delegates professed to be disconcerted by a reply 
which they might have expected, and the Conference adjourned, 
The Allied Ministers on Wednesday consulted their financial 
and military advisers, including Marshal Foch, as to the formal 
answer which they intended to give to the German delegates 
on Thursday. 


The Allied Conference on Near Eastern questions heard the 
Turkish Nationalist delegate on Thursday, February 24th, 
He invited the Allies to restore to Turkey both Smyrna and 
Thrace, and also full control of the Straits, as well as Kars, 
which was lost in 1877. The Greek Premier then stated the 
Greek case. The Allies asked both parties whether they would 
agree to an International Commission, appointed by the Allies, 
to consider the question of the populations of Smyrna and 
Eastern Thrace before and since the war, on condition that 
both Greece and Turkey accepted the results of such an “ arbi- 
tration,” and undertook to observe all other clauses of the 
Treaty of Sévres. The Turkish Nationalist delegate, Bekir 
Sami Bey, at first professed his readiness to agree, on certain 
conditions, and then asked for time to consult with Angora. 
The Greek Premier said that he stood for the Treaty of Sévres. 
The Greek Parliament resolved on Monday that the Treaty 
should be maintained. As the Allies must have had all the 
information required during the many months which they spent 
in drafting the Treaty, it is not easy to see what further light 
a Commission could throw upon the matter. 





Mr. Harding, the American President: elect, is further to be 
congratulated on his appointment of Mr. Hoover as Secretary 
of Commerce. Mr. Hoover made a profound impression on 
Europe by his magnificent organization of the American work 
of relief first in Belgium and Northern France and then in Poland 
and the Baltic countries. To the efforts of Mr. Hoover and 
his staff many thousands of people owe their lives. His energy 
and his tact have become proverbial. Such a man would be 
a valuable member of any Cabinet. Mr. Harding is fortunate 
in commanding the services both of Mr. Charles Hughes and 
of Mr. Hoover. 


Mr. J. W. Davis, the retiring American Ambassador, was 
entertained at dinner by the Pilgrims last Monday. The loss 
of Mr. Davis is a cause of profound regret to us all. He has 


behaved with unfailing wisdom and tact and has shown the 
highest ability in the true art of the diplomat—that of standing 
sympathetic towards the 
It is extraordinary how 
Ambassador after 


This 


up for his own country while being 
country to which he is accredited. 
America seems able to send one successful 
another, all of them drawn from different walks of life. 
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fact inspired Lord Curzon at the dinner to suggest that Great 
Britain would do well to follow suit and ransack as wide a field 
of talents—men of letters and journalists included—as_ is 
searched by an American Government when looking for an 
Ambassador. On the other hand, it must be said that, apart 
from “the exceptional case,” there are enormous advantages 
in a regular diplomatic service. We do not imagine that Lord 
Curzon’s remarks were meant in criticism of the present efforts 
of America to regularize her own service. We owe rather a 
grudge to the American Constitution which requires the recall 
of all the diplomats when a new President is appointed. 





It would be difficult to imagine a speech more packed with 
good sense than that of Mr. Davis. His ridicule of militarism 
regarded as a safeguard under modern conditions was excellent. 
So was his examination of the dangers which may arise through 
having discontented neighbours. Full of sense, too, were bis 
comments on industrial life. Men, as he said, cannot live without 
working, and men work best when they are working to help 
themselves. Finally, “one eannot spend what one has not 
got.” He called his sentiments “a bath of the obvious,” but 
it was a bath very much needed and very refreshing just now, 
We must end with the striking similitude in which Mr. Davis 
spoke of Anglo-American relations :— 

“The British Empire and the United States are rather large 
vessels. Neither can hope to manoeuvre without taking account 
of the other’s whereabouts ; and they may have to take from 








time to time a fair amount of the wash from each other's wake. | 


But God pity the steersman of either who brings them into 





The Council of the League of Nations, at its meeting last 
Saturday, was confronted with a serious difficulty raised by 
Switzerland. The League is sending small contingents of troops 
to Vilna to keep order while the inhabitants vote on the question 
whether Vilna is to be Lithuanian or Polish. Some of the troops 
were to pass through Switzerland. The Swiss Federal Council, 
however, has refused to let them travel on Swiss railways, lest. 
in the event of a Bolshevik attack on Vilna during the plebiscite, 
the neutrality of Switzerland might be compromised. The 
Council expressed regret at such a refusal, which, M. Bourgeois 
said, had done great moral harm to the League. It is obvious, 
indeed, that if Switzerland means to obstruct the passage of 
League troops on an absolutely peaceful errand, she is not 
fulfilling her duty as a member of the League. 
interpretation of neutrality, moreover, seems inconsistent with 
the maintenance of the League headquarters in Swiss territory. 
For if the League had to undertake punitive measures against 
any State, the Swiss Federal Council, in order to remain neutral, 
would have to expel the League from Geneva. 

We have learned to receive all reports of counter-revolutions 
in Russia with reserve. Nevertheless, it seems to be a fact 
that there have been risings against the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat in both Petrograd and Moscow. One report in 
the papers of Thursday said that the Soviet troops at Petrograd 
were being bombarded by the fleet which had joined the counter- 
revolutienaries. As most Russians are starved and habitually 
lack organization, it would not be surprising if Lenin once more 
got the upper hand. But even if this rising fails it will be 
followed by others. 


It is reported that the Bolsheviks, who without provocation 
jnvaded the Socialist Republic of Georgia, occupied Tiflis at 
the end of last week, after promoting a “ Red” insurrection 
of the usual kind. The Georgian army dispersed. The Bol- 
sheviks from one side and the Turks from the other are said 
to be mercing on Batum. Moscow, having used the pretty 
phrase of “ self-determination ” to delude Western Socialists, 
has now dropped it. The Bolsheviks, like the Tsars, mean to 
rule the Caucasus, whether the Georgians, Tartars, or Armenians 


want Kussian rule or not. 


A smal! force of Persian Cossacks under Riza Khan entered 
February 20th, overthrew the feeble Cabinet, 
and principal supporters. Riza Khan declared 
that his purpose was to set up a Government which could 
defend Persia against the Bolsheviks when the British troops 
evacué the The Shah accepted the situation. 
The British Government have disclaimed all foreknowledge of 
this peaceful insurrection. ; 
Khan’s action cannot make matters any worse 
improvement. The 


Teheran on 


arrested its 


ed country. 
Persian politics have come to such 
# pass that Riza 


1 
some late 


bring 


ane may cont eivably 


The Swiss | 





Cabinet had been negotiating with the Bolsheviks and was 
manifestly incapable of ruling Persia or of defending her. 


Mr. Churchill announced last Saturday that the Colonial 
Office had formed a new department to deal with administration 
and policy in Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Aden, and with 
policy in other Arab areas in our sphere of influence. Officers 
with special experience in Mesopotamia and Palestine would 
assist the department. We observe with great interest and 
pleasure that Colonel Lawrence has been appointed Adviser 
on Arab Affairs. Mr. Churchill will at any rate be well informed 
concerning Arab problems, for Colonel Lawrence, as every ono 
knows, has an extensive and peculiar knowledge of the Bedouin, 


King Nicholas of Montenegro died at Antibes on Tuesday. 
He was eighty years of age. He succeeded his uncle as Prince 
of Montenegro in 1860 and assumed the title of King on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his accession. He was a shrewd mediaeval 
despot—a good fighting man in his youth and a most skilfy] 
politician in his later years. He joined the Balkan League in 
1912 and started the war against Turkey. He coveted Scutari, 
but was forbidden to retain it. In the late war he joined with 
Serbia against Austria, but was unable or unwilling to make 
any serious effort. King Nicholas is remembered for his 
success as a match-maker. When he was once asked what were 
the exports of Montenegro, he replied, “* My daughters.” One 
of his daughters, now dead, married the present King of Serbia. 
His fourth daughter, Elena, is the Queen of Italy. Two othe: 


| daughters married Russian Grand Dukes. King Nicholas was a 


collision if ever his crew and passengers get their hands on him ! ”’ 3 : : ‘ 
—— picturesque figure, but it would have been well for his reputation 


if he had abdicated when the late war began. 


The Labour Party’s decline was shown by the defeat of Mr, 


| Ramsay MacDonald in the East Woolwich by-election on Wed- 


nesday. Captain Gee, V.C., the Coalition Unionist candidate, 
won the seat by a majority of 683, polling 13,724 votes to Mr. 
MacDonald’s 13,041. Mr. Crooks, the late Labour member, 
had been returned without opposition at the General Election. 
The Labour Party assumed, therefore, that its candidate would 
easily retain the seat for this purely industrial constituency. 
The Independent Liberals gave Mr. MacDonald their full support ; 
the Westminster Gazette assured the public that Mr. MacDonald 
was certain to win. Nevertheless, Captain Gee, who was a 
pit-boy and gained his commission by bravery in the field, per- 
severed with his forlorn hope and was rewarded. Sonie of the 
electors, no doubt, remembered Mr. MacDonald’s deplorable 
attack on Lord Grey of Fallodon at the outset of the war and his 
dealings with the German Socialists in 1917. The mobbing of 
Captain Gee by some imported advocates of “ direct action” 
was a further disadvantage for Mr. MacDonald. But the main 
reason why the Labour Party lost the seat was because its 
violent tactics have alienated many of its supporters. 


The new Unemployment Insurance Bill was read a third 
time in the House of Commons on Thursday, February 24th. 


The Labour Party proposed to increase the weekly allowance 


for unemployed men to 40s., but were defeated. Dr. Mac- 


|namara pointed out that the insurance fund would become 


| however, remained unconvinced. 


hopelessly bankrupt if such generous allowances were given. 
He agreed, however, to increase the allowance from 18s. to 
20s. a week for men, and from 15s. to 16s. for women. On 
the motion of Mr. Thomas, railwaymen were exempted from 
the duty of insuring against unemployment. 


The House of Commons on Friday, February 25th, criticized 
very severely a further Supplementary Estimate of £485,000 
presented by the Office of Works for the accommodation of 
various departments. Objection was taken in particular to 
an expenditure of £185,000 on a Manchester warehouse fo! the 
Stationery Office, which is suspected of desiring to set up lang: 
and costly Government printing works. Mr. Baldwin, for th 
Treasury, denied the imputation, and Sir Alfred Mond, for the 
Office of Works, said that by acquiring permanent premises 
the departments would save a good deal in rent. The Hous 
Mr. Chamberlain complained 
that the House, on the previous day, had not supported th 
Government in resisting the proposal to increase the unemploy- 
ment allowance. He expressed his readiness to set up 40 


| Estimates Committee, in place of the National Expenditure 


| 


| should be eonferred on the Committee. 


Committee, and to consult the House as to the powers which 
When a division was 
called in a thin House, 88 members supported the Government 
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and 78 voted against them. The small majority was a sign of 


the strong fecling against the increasing expenditure of depart- 


ments which are not under proper Treasury control. 


Qn Monday Sir Eric Geddes explained to the House why 
the Government had to pay the railways £43,000,000 instead 
of £22,000,000 in the current financial year. He said that 
the coal strike cost the railways £8,000,000, that the Irish railway 
strike cost £2,000,000, and that trade depression accounted 
for £12,000,000. He that the Government had 
forced up railwaymen’s wages; the wages were now declining, 
a the cost of living fell. He described himself, contrary to the 
‘ommon belief, as the Treasury watchdog over the railways. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, speaking “as the largest railway shareholder 
n the House,” denied that the railways were bankrupt and 
auestioned the statements made by responsible witnesses about 
the enormous increase in wages. Sir H. Mackinder, a member 
f Lord Colwyn’s Committee, was permitted to expound the 
Committee's view that the railway agreements might be treated 
gotiation; the Committee, he said, did not suggest 
of the bargain, though its report, we must add, 
roduced The Chairman of 
efused to let the critics of Lord Colwyn’s Report reply to Sir H. 
Mr. Bonar Law promised a day after Easter for 


jiscussion of this most important question. 


denied 


ig open to n 


repudiation 
that impression. Committees 


fackinder, but 


uve the House on Tuesday an interesting 
Royal Air Fore e, whi h comprises 2,900 officers, 


Mr. Chur g 


hill 


unt of th 
25,000 men, and some civil assistants. He described its complex 
rganization, which would, he said, become “the great technical 


glamour of the traditions 
There were twenty-eight 


the 


superadded. 


sity of the nation, with 





gaian service 


ghting squadrons, all but seven of which were abroad ; three 


vith Navy and three in Ireland. Four more would 
ormed in April. A Territorial Air Force on a small scale 
ras to be started. The Estimat amount to £18,441,000, or 


] 


Mr. Churchill said that he did 




















4.581.000 fe than last year. 
feel justified in asking for more than £1,000,0G0 for civil 
ition, 1 could he afford to spend more money on civil 
hips | air route to Paris he said, be kept open. 
fe expr d the belief that the Air Force would become in 
e, if erly handled, a substitute for parts of the Navy 
i the Army. In the debate which followed General Se ; 
id othe hjected to Mr. Churchill holding the two Ministries 
nd for the Colonies—and urged that more mone} 
ld be ent on il avi 1. As Mr. Chamberlain says, 
bers x rcdvoca me new expenditure. 
[ e House of Commons on Tuesday Sir Hamar Greenwood 
ide out a good case for himself in the affair of Generals Tudor 
i ier. The all-important principle is the maintenance 
liscipline among the police Auxiliaries in Ireland. We could 
poss rd in defence of the Government if we 
ght t to be slack or indifferent about this 
ple Auxiliaries follow their own devices in | 
ratte merely because it was convenient to 
‘ lynch law terrorize the terrorists in 
nd disaster and demoralization. We have 
svin General Crozier because he spoke the 
entic the soldier when he urged the absolute 
ssit puni ters. But Sir Hamar Greenwood’s 
va it th been much misunderstanding owing 
“ 3 f ( idor to England, and that both he 
L Ce Tudor meant to see that discipline was maintained. 
Vith leclarat it was a strong and clear one—we 
- ent fe present. We are particularly disposed 
lo so because it is evident that the Independent Liberals 
1 Labo presentatives have been using General Crozier 
i stick for beating the Government with, and as a medium 
onveying the unfortunate impression that they are much 
ndignant at the excesses of the * Black-and-Tans”’ who 
etaliated under appalling provo ition than at the un- 
ked murders committed by the Sinn Feiners. Moreover, 
ink that General Crozier did not do well to give an | 
lication. We have not space to try to! 
1 long i tangled stor General Crozier, however, 
i ’ heard all the facts, seems to us to have resigned 
iy good results of this unfortunate affair 
Sir H Greenwood, Mr. Bonar Law, and Sir Nevil 
i st dt intention in unequivocal words 
ensul : being intlicted in Ireland by authorized | 


persons and not by unauthorized persons. To these declarations 
they can be held and by them they must be judged. 


The Sinn Fein rebels have been very active in County Cork 
during the past week. Near Macroom, on Fridav, February 
25th, a strong patrol of auxiliary police was ambushed by a 
large force of rebels and compelled to retire; the commander, 
Major Grant, and a constable were shot dead. Troops se 
to the place failed to overtake the rebels, who took to the hills. 
In Cork on Monday six rebels, five of whom had been caught 
| in the act of preparing an ambush, 
| Viction by court-martial. Later in the 
| soldiers walking in the streets were shot down by unknown 
miscreants ; six soldiers killed and The 
streets were crowded, but no civilian tried to arrest the mur- 
| derers. 


nt 





were executed after con- 
day a number of unarmed 
were six wounded. 
The same night some Sinn Feiners went to the Cork 
At Gulbis ily, Count 
| Tipperary, some rebels preparing an ambush wer 
one was killed and two were taken. 





railway station and murdered a porter. 





At a meeting of the Industrial League and Council at th 
| end of last week, Mr. McKenna referred to the Kigu 
of the Cost of Living. He said: 


‘There never were more misleading figures published 
public department than those. 


Index 


They did not really represen 


161 per cent. increase in the cost of living at all The ver 
151 per cent. increase on the cost of the budget of a workm 
who was estimated to have had a pre-war wage of 28s., who 


had a wife and two children, and who was supposed to bu 
exactly the same quantity of the same articles as he had bought 
before the war. A workman with a family earning 
week before the war spent the greater part of his wages on f 

A workman who earned 40s. per week spent a less proportion 
on food. But the cost of food had risen more than the 
other articles, and it followed that while 161 per cent. might 


28s. pe 


cost « 





the increased cost of the budget of the parti we ul 
referred to, the increase in the cost of living in se of the 
workman earning more than 28s. per week the war 
would not be as much.” 

The Democrat, in its issue of Friday, Fe bruary 25th, ailed 
attention to a striking instance of employees asking for a reduc- 
tion in wages. This happened in the firm of Messrs. Robert 
Williams and Sons, emboss: finishers. and waterers of Chats- 
worth Mills, Gorton. The workers requested that their wages 


the 
is mainly due to the very high cost of 


should be reduced by 10 per cent., as they recognized that 
present high cost of living 
They expressed a hope that “ our example will 


othe! 


production.” 
and the 


become contagious in trades as well as our own, 


result will then be a lowering in the cost of living and 
The employers 
luntary and genuine 


consequent 
cepted the 


have 


increase in purchasing pows 


offer. This was the first effort we 








heard of by workers to stop the disheartening pursuit of wages 
after prices round and round the vicious cil It is an adi 
able example of taking the long view. 

The Democrat is really an excellent weekly | mainly 
written for working men. It is actually what its title implies ; 
it is unceasing in its championship of the interests of the manual 





workers, but it believes that there is no hope of success except 
through constitutional means. It believes that the majority 
must rule and that the way to the manual workers’ paradise 
is to convince the majority and to induce them to cast thei 
votes for paradise in the ballot box. In a very bold heading 
across its front page the Democrat ai s W 1 
fight the ‘ Bolshie’ and Red Revolution. 

On Wednesday there was anot! move on a 
scale than that of the Gorton workers in the 
direction of reducing wages. The building 





decided to recommend for acceptance a scheme for wage regu 





lations based on the cost of living. Che hopefulness lies not 
so much in the decision itself as in the arguments by wh 

it was reached. It was pc d out that the cost of production 
must somehow be brought vn if the buildin ude was 
carry on. The decision tals a reduction of 4d. per 

for each 6.5 fall in the st of Living | <« Figure Adjus 
ments would be made ry SLX months, ’ ations are 

be made from a basis of 170 pet rbor re-war leve 
As the Index Figure has ol the ders therefore 
voted for an immediat iecrea f ida el our lm Way 
Bank rate, 7 per cent., ynged from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
iy20; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 8&5; 


‘ } ~ ) nt 
hursday week, O0g; @ year ago, Og 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


REVOLUTION AND TAXATION. 
I, 


[COMMUNICATED. ] 


WING to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech 
there has been to some extent a lull in the cam- 
paign against excessive taxation. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for whom I may say incidentally I feel not 
only sympathy but the respect due to a man who is trying 
to do his best and whose only fault is a mistaken loyalty 
and devotion to a section of his colleagues, has told us 
that he intends to ‘ake as the limit of taxation the figure 
that has been suggested here and elsewhere as the datum 
line or as the barrier to that ruin through over-taxation 
which we all dread. At first sight this looks like victory for 
the advocate ef the taxation barrier. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is no such thing, or, rather, it will not be a 
victory if the advocates of sanity in national finance lay 
down their arms and congratulate themselves upon the 
need of doing no more. They have not only to see that 
the Government give them promises, but to see that these 
promises are carried out in the spirit and in the 
letter. But this will be done only if the Government, 
besides promising not to take more than £950,000,000 
out of the pockets of the taxpayers in any one year, are 
also pledged not to borrow in any shape or form, not to 
have recourse to the printing press, and not to throw extra 
burdens on the rates. That being so, I have no hesitation 
in asking the consideration of the readers of the Spectator 
for a scheme to make it absolutely sure that the 
Government will do what I am certain is the wish of 
the country as a whole. The scheme was prepared before 
the Chancellor’s speech, accepting the £950,000,000 datum 
line, but it is, in my opinion, as important now as it was 
then. Before I come to the scheme, however, I must 
offer some preliminary considerations. 








I believe that at the moment there is no public work 
comparable in importance to that of those who are 
attempting to reduce the burden of taxation. Persistence 
in spending money because we say “We must” and 
without first asking where the money is to come from can 
only mean in the end national bankruptcy, and national 
bankruptey, as the Spectator has repeatedly pointed out, 
means revolution. No one of course wants revolution 
except a minute minority. But that fact will not neces- 
sarily save us ahy more from revolution than it saved 
Russia in 1917 or France in the past. History shows two 
things about revolutions. They are always made by 
minorities, and they always come about because the 
existing Government has broken down. But even bad 
Governments seldom break down except through bank- 
ruptey in some form or other. Therefore those who want 
to avoid revolution must, if for no other reason, insist upon 
avoiding bankruptcy, or even the imminent risk of bank- 
ruptey. If it is worth while to avoid revolution, 
the need for the avoidance of national bankruptcy can 
hardly be exaggerated. The greatness and importance 
of the end make the need as regards the means equally 
great. It is quite useless to attempt to _ a great fire 
with a garden spray. If, then, the task of enforcing financial 
sanity and thrift is to be accomplished, it can only be 
through work on a big scale. But work on a big scale 
demands money and sacrifice. Great as is my anxiety 
about the present situation, and strong as is my belief 
that the evils from which we suffer can perfectly well be 
avoided by Governmental thrift, I am sure that a small or 
half-hearted attempt to influence the we gow | would be 
worse than useless. We shall do no good unless we can 
get the serious men and the big men of the business world 
to help, not with £5 notes or £100 subscriptions, but 
with money and personal help and support on a large scale, 
It is quite true that working men, middle-class men, 
professional men, have just as strong reasons for 
avoiding bankruptcy and revolution as have the rich. 
It is a supreme evil to lose one’s all whether that all is 
small or great. At the same time, the poor man, the man 


of moderate means, and the minor men of wealth will 








ae 


never believe that there is any necessity for being 

doing unless they see that the be to an Seg, Ap ang 
tomed to look for a lead in all business matters show 
quite clearly that they think action, and action of a ver 
strong and rey kind, has become necessary to sonia 
our ruin. I had better be perfectly plain on this point 
for I am profoundly impressed by its importance. 


If the associations, societies, unions, and other bodies 
concerned with the financial mire into which we shall 
sink beyond the possibility of recovery unless wo 
very soon take heed of our peril go to the small men 
and ask them to subscribe, as they ought to subscribe 
and tell them that some of the greatest and richest men in 
the country have given, say, £100 to the cause, there can 
be but one result. The men appealed to will instantly 
feel either consciously or subconsciously that there is no 
need to worry themselves. They will say to themselves 
what will appear to be most reasonable: “If a man like 
Lord So-and-so, or Mr. So-and-so, who has millions involved 
and whose income runs into many thousands, thinks so 
little of the danger that he only subscribes £100, it is proof 
that he does not seriously fear Bankruptcy. Otherwise 
he would be ‘all out’ for insisting on Economy.” If, 
then, the small man sees a merely complementary effort 
on the part of his natural leaders in financial policy he wil! 
be relieved ; made happy, not anxious. He will once more 
assume his traditional and yet most perilous attitude of 
mind. “ It will all come right in the end.” He may give 
his guinea or his £5, for what he admits is a goo 
object in the abstract, like, say, Temperance or the 
League of Nations, or like his subscription to his 
party funds; but he will not be impressed beyond that 
point. 

If the Government see that the men of financial 
light and leading are taking a big hand in a move- 
ment for rationing the Government in the matter of 
expenditure and for setting a mark beyond which taxation 
cannot go, they will at once, to use the American formule, 
“sit up and take notice.” Nothing would convince them 
better that they must really lower the flag of the spend- 
thrift, and not merely play with the subject, than to hear 
that, say, a hundred ‘ich men had guaranteed £10,000 
each to rouse the country to a sense of the appalling dangers 
which are in front of it. 

When Cobden and his friends started the Corn Law 
League, which is the capital example of legitimate an 
constitutional pressure influencing Government, they no’ 
only raised a large sum of money, but kept the fact well 
before the nation. It was the raising of this sum of money 
which made the Times say that the League was a great 
fact. Nobody is going to take the People’s Union for 
Economy or any other league or union of the same kin! 
as a great fact unless it has great subscriptions as well as 
great names. Probably the guarantee, such as I have 
spoken of, if it were given, would never have to be employed. 
As in the story of the “ Possum,” it would be a case oi 
* Don't shoot, Colonel. I'll come down.” But when ! 
say this it must not be thought that I am preaching a policy 
of mere bluff. ‘To get us out of the danger the movement 
against ruin by Over-Taxation must go a great deal farthe: 
than threats. It must have money down and must spen: 
money on a considerable scale. If not, the Government 
will not stay frightened. It must have numbers as well, 
and numbers drawn from every class and spread through 
every constituency. 

Next week I will set forth a specific plan of campaign, 
which I am certain would, if properly supported, achieve 
its object. It will be for your readers to decide whether 
they think it worth while to exert themselves in the matter 
of keeping taxation below the point of national dry-rot. 

TaXPayeEr. 


(1) Income Taz. 

(2) Super-Tax. 

(3) Corporation Taz. 

(4) Land Taz. 

(5) Inhabited House Duty. 
(6) Licences. 

(7) Death Duties. 

(8) Stamps. 

(9) Duties. 
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(10) Excise, 
(11) Rates, 
&e., ke. 
(To be concluded next week.) 

[Our sympathies, we need hardly say, are with “ Tax- 
payer's * view of the situation. We shall wait, however, 
till next week, when the specific plan is explained 
in our columns, to say how far we are prepared to do what 
“Taypayer ” wants us to do.—Ep, Spectator.] 





TURKEY AND GREECE. 

NE might laugh in order not to ery at the discovery 
O how very old the new world is and how very much 
it goes on in the old way. Tae Greek and Turkish dele- 
rations Who came to London to discuss the Treaty of 
Savres behaved just as might have been expected, on 
the assumption that they had no part or lot in the new 
world and no particular liking for it. Taey pitched their 
demands in the old key, which is the very highest to which 
theie political instruments can be screwed up. The 
further you go east the more it becomes the practice to 
make the maximum demands, not in any hope that the 
maximum demands will be granted but in the devout 
anticipation that by that method more will be got because 
when the original demands have been pared down there 
will still be a great deal left. It is this practice which 
wakes negotiations with eastern peoples, and similarly 
with Balkan peoples who have acquired some castern 
traits, so trying and so tedious. Tae British custom of 
having every article marked in what the shops call * plain 
figures” is much more convenient. You know where 
you are. Besides, shopping on these terms can be done 
quickly. Whereas on the Greek and Turkish plan when 
you begin you do not know whither the argument will 
jead and you can only dimly guess what prices a Greek or 
Turkish bargainer really has in his mind. 

The discussion with the Greeks and Turks last week 
almost gave us the impression that we were back in the 
aad old days of the Concert of Europe. Both delegations 
made impossible requests, apparently in the hope that 
the Allies, like the Concert of Europe, would never agree 
sufficiently to thwart them. Tuc Turks were quite mag- 
nificent in their audacity. To read their argaments you 
might suppose that they had won the war, and that the 
Allies were coming meckly to have a foot put upon their 
necks, or to be loaded with chains, or to have a chariot 
driven over them, Of course the Turks proposed that 
their frontiers should be restored to them exactly as they 
were in 1913. But if we go back to 1913, why not go back 
io 1878? Why not wash out the Treaty of Berlin and 
pretend that there was never any subject race to be released 
from the grinding and bloody oppression of the Turk, 
and that Asia Minor and the South-East of Europe have 
never been peopled with the ghosts of the massacred ? 
Tae Turks—cqually as a matter of course—regarded the 
management of the Straits by the Allied Commission as 
a“ humiliation ” for Turkey. By a form of words which 
meant nothing if it did not mean the abolition of the 
Capitulations, they went on to demand that in future 
the nationals of foreign Powers should submit themselves 
to the unvarying injustice of Turkish justice. To crown 
all, the Turks spoke of “ mutual reparations,” which 
signified that the Allies ought not to be paid what is owed 
to them unless Turkey herself also received an indemnity. 
So it does seem that after all Turkey won the war. 

One of the Greek delegates said that Greeco had always 
been faithful to the Allies, and of course the Greek delegates, 
knowing that their country had been more than amply 
rewarded for help to the Allies after the fall of King 
Constantine, demanded that the Treaty of Sévres should 
stand untouched. Perhaps the most wonderful part of 
the discussion was the almighty crash of statistics by 
which the Greeks and Turks sought to prove their racial 
nights to possess Smyrna and Tarace. Of course if the 
Allies consent to reopen these discussions there will be 
no end to them—at least no real end. The methods of 
producing ethnological statistics such as used to be regularly 
laid before the Concert of Europe are perfectly well known. 
The children in particular districts are forced into Greek 
schools by the Greeks, into Turkish schools by the Turks, 
and into Bulgarian schoo!s by the Bulgars, and so on. 





Religious statistics add to the welter ; these are particularly 
misleading and confusing. The Patriarchs and the agents 
of the Sheikh-ul-Islam are alike past-masters at the game. 
Then there is the kind of statistics which are procured by 
ascertaining the origin of a particular family and ignoring 
the political, national, or religious allegiance which that 
family may subsequently have adopted and indeed have 
professed through more than one generation. Ultimately, 
if the statistics are still found to be intractable, there 
is always the solution of resorting to massacre in order 
to reduce numbers which are inconveniently large. 

All this being so, it was difficult to believe that the Allies 
would propose to reopen the old questions on the 
old lines. Yet that is what they have } They have 
offered the Greeks and Turks a new inquiry into the 
populations of Thrace and Smyrna, in the slender hope 
that the rest of the Treaty will be accepted witho it question. 
It is true that the Greek Assembly has rejected the proposal 
and that no answer has yet been received from the head- 
quarters of the Turkish rebel Kemal in Angora—the 
Turkish rebels had to be represented in the deputation, 
as although they are rebels against the Government of 
Constantinople, they are nevertheless the only people 
who count in Turkey—but the offer of the Allies still holds 
the field. 

It may be asked why, if the Greeks are so anxious to 
retain all that M. Venizelos acquired for them, they should 
have been so brutal to M. Venizelos. This is a puzzle 
and there is no very easy answer. We imagine that what 
happened was that when M. Venizelos was touring Europe 
or staying in Paris in the interests of his country, his 
enemies, the friends of King Constantine, got to work 
and undermined his position with very skilful propaganda. 
The Greeks live in a ferment of political thought, and that 
is only another way of saying that they are peculiarly 
susceptible to propaganda. It is clear that M. Venizelos 
secured for them all that they have long demanded. He 
made good for them their dreams of expansion. Yet 
when these dreams had come true in Asia Minor and Thrace 
the Greek soldiers objected to the conscript service which 
was necessary for garrisoning the new possessions. A 
moment’s thought will show that military service is likely 
to be not lighter but more severe under King Constantine, 
because M. Venizelos had the confidence and support of 
the Allies and King Constantine has not. The propaganda 
which described conscript service as a terrible tyranny 
due to the ruthless ogre Venizelos will no doubt be swept 
away sometime by fresh propaganda which will point 
out that King Constantine is just as ruthless in his exactions. 
The really safe line of action for Greece was followed 
during the reign of King George, the father of King Con- 
stantine. King George was related to the most powerful 
Sovereigns in Europe, and by spending his holidays at 
their courts he could get for Greece not merely safety 
but territorial concessions such as Greece can never hope 
to grasp or retain by force of arms. M. Venizelos vastly 
improved on King George’s method by doing everything 
that the King did, only doing it much better. Moreover, 
when he combined a policy of war against Turkey with the 
Georgian policy he brilliantly eliminated the possibility of 
failure. 

For the time being the Treaty has been shelved. Of 
two things we are certain, however, that public opinion 
here will not allow the Turks to be given fresh opportunities 
for killing either Greeks or Armenians, and, with that 
reservation clearly kept in view, the Greeks cannot expect 
a continuance of that trusting generosity on the part of 
the Allies which they have deliberately forfeited. 





A NEW COAL CRISIS. 

thee coal industry has fallen into a terrible state of 

muddle, and on certain points there seems at present 
to be no hope of reconciliation between the conflicting 
views of employers and men. The decision of the Govern- 
ment to end financial control of the industry on March 31st 
has united the employers and men in opposition to the 
Government. Tiat is about the only important point 
upon which the employers and the men agree. There is 
thus a triangular duel; employers and men dispute over 
wages and the areas of future administration for tne mines, 
but both join together in their grievance against the 
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Government. Meanwhile, owing to the slump in trade, 
there is something like a glut of coal in the country. Even 
so, the unhappy private consumer sees no hope of cheaper 
coal. He may even have to pay more. Not that that 
troubles him in his present condition as much as you might 
suppose. It is said that the human body is incapable of 
sensation beyond a certain point, and the taxpayer- 
consumer has long since reached that point. He is numbed, 
bewildered, despondent, and only half-articulate. 

Although the miners were disregardful of their own 
interests, as well as of the interests of the nation, in 
keeping us all in a constant state of anxiety while trade 
was making its first great effort after the war to recover 
its lost position, we cannot honestly say that the Govern- 
ment played a helpful part. They offered no clear guid- 
ance; they seemed to favour nationalization; they 
appointed the Sankey commission ; they disregarded the 
Sankey commission—though of course the miners also 
disregarded it as they wanted to take what pleased them 
in the recommendations and to ignore what did not please 
them; finally, the Government have decided to wash 
their hands of the whole business and allow private control 
to reassert itself and to smoothe out the muddle as soon as 
itcan. The one bright spot in these contradictory trans- 
actions was the management of the strike negotiations by 
Sir Robert Horne, who displayed wisdom in negotiation, 
clearness of mind, and good temper at the same time. 
Now, as regards the decision of the Government to hand 
back the mines to private control, let us say at once that 
we rejoice in it. We have had enough of Government 
control, It means delay, inefficiency, and financial loss. 
One of the few consolations of the war is that State Socialism 
has been tried and has failed. It was applied out of neces- 
sity and not out of conviction, and now we know it by 
its fruits. State Socialism as a method of managing our 
affairs in time of peace is not likely to emerge from its 
disgrace. Nothing seems more certain than that in future 
our State Socialists will be forced into some modification 
of their creed, in the direction of either Guild Socialism 
or Syndicalism, probably the former. 

As things stand in the coal industry the Government 
ended thew control of imland distribution and pit-head 
prices on March Ist, and they have announced that financial 
control of the industry will come to an end on March 3lst. 
Originally it was not contemplated *o bring financial 
control to an end until the end of August. Hence the 
tears of both employers and miners, who say that they 
cannot extricate their industry from the pit—to use a not 
inappropriate expression—into which it has fallen so soon 
as the end of this month. That is a natural complaint, 
but for our part we are so anxious to see State interference 
abolished that we cannot help feeling that the sooner it is 
done the better. No doubt the transition of the coal 
industry from State management to private management 
will be a tempestuous one just because of its rapidity. 
But dislocation and suffering there would be in any case, 
and it is to be hoped that both employers and men will be 
able to soothe themselves with the reflection that they 
will at least be saved from the possibility, indeed the 
probability, of fresh gaffes on the part of the Government. 
If the Government have abandoned the intention to 
nationalize even the mining royalties, we would say on 
that point also, ‘So much the better.” It is true that 
when the Government seemed to be in favour of nationaliza- 
tion we argued for a State purchase of royalties as apart 
from a nationalization of the whole industry. But much 
water has run under the bridges since then, and as the 
Government have completely fallen out of their nationaliz- 
ing frame of mind and the nation has suffered an industrial 
set-back far more grave than could have been foreseen, 
we cannot now encourage the Government to spend a 
single penny that need not be spent. Experience makes 
us believe that in the ownership of the royalties the Govern- 
meni would once more lose money as they do in every 
business concern they touch. Fundamentally the whole 
coal question is one of national economy. A great 
reduction in public expenditure is ahesienly necessary ; 
it is necessary for the miner, for every other kind of manual 
worker, for the clerk and the professional man, as much 
as for the great industrial employer. The one need which 


governs all others in the coal dispute is that the State must 
aot be called upon for further loss or further expenditure. 





The miners offend rankly against this necessity of 
national economy because their solution of the coal prob- 
lem would cost much more money. They themselves 
would be the losers in the end. What they propose is 
that there should be a unified administration of all the 
mines so that the richer mines should support the poorer 
ones. During the war it was of course necessary—henge 
the experiment in State Socialism—to keep the poorer 
mines at work as every ounce of coal that could be won was 
required, but to continue the system now would be to 
commit a grossly uneconomic act and to turn what should 
be a business into a public charity. The war system has 
brought it about that the coal-mines are at the present 
moment losing concerns. The miners want to perpetuate 
that system. We need not pretend that there is not some- 
thing admirable in the willingness, so far as it exists, of 
miners employed in prosperous mines to forfeit part 
of the wages they might otherwise make in order to 
raise the wages of their poorer mates in other districts, 
Our information, however, is insufficient to make us fee! 
sure that there is a general feeling of this sort among the 
miners of the prosperous districts. It may be represented 
to exist by the miners’ leaders. In any case such an un- 
economic plan could not possibly work without great loss 
to the country, and the employers are perfectly right to 
want to arrange wages according to districts, for in coal- 
mining the differences in the cost of production in different 
districts are probably greater than in any other industry, 
Mr. Frank Hodges, the Secretary of the Miners’ Federation, 
with appalling frankness has at last said what he really 
wants. He proposes that coal should be sold for a time 
at a loss and that the deficit should be made good to both 
owners and miners by the Government! Mr. Hodyes’s 
plan is, in brief, general bankruptcy in order that there 
may be a high level of wages throughout all the mining 
districts while we are waiting for bankruptcy to come. 

We have dealt so far with some general causes of the 
coal muddle, but the immediate cause of the crisis is of 
course the wiping out of the recent increase of wages. 
Sir Robert Horne’s settlement with the miners led to 
considerably greater output with its consequent rise in 
wages. But that happy state of affairs was soon ended 
when trade sagged so much that much less coal was re- 
quired for the home furnaces and when the bottom fell 
out of the coal export trade. For some time our coal had 
been sold abroad at enormous prices, and the miners’ leaders, 
with characteristic want of foresight, assumed that these 
prices would last and that they could safely build a financial 
structure for the future of the mining industry upon such 
a foundation. The result of the high export prices, unfor- 
tunately, was that we were heavily undersold by the Ameri- 
cans. Further, the French who had amassed much coal 
would buy no more. Our coal export trade has now come 
to such a pass that one often hears of coal at home being 
sold for morethan coalabroad. As for the price of coal at 
home, it represents a loss everywhere to the mines. In 
some districts the loss is as much as £1 a ton. But so 
greatly does the cost of production vary in different dis- 
tricts that the loss at some mines is not more than one or 
two shillings. 

We shall never get back to soundness in the coal industry 
till we re-establish the principle that wages must be based 
on the capacity of each district to pay. That one of the 
greatest of British possessions—its coal-mines—one of the 
resources in which we have been thrice blessed by Nature, 
should be allowed to become a source of expense to the 
nation instead of a source of life and prosperity is too 
ludicrous to contemplate. Is it past praying for that the 
miners should begin to take longer views? A reduction 
of wages in the mines would be far better for the miners 
in every way than a continued or permanent stagnation 
in trade with its attendant perpetuation of scarcity and 
the recurrence of a still higher cost of living. 





DEAN INGE AND CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHI?.—lLI. 
[CoMMUNICATED. } 

i my first article, while criticizing the Dean of St. 

Paul’s address on “fellowship with other ¢om- 

munities,” I stated my views on episcopal succession 

and ordination. But it is not my purpose to contend 

that in holding these opinions I am right. The point 
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jg not that I am right but that I am sincere. I do 
sincerely think that Episcopacy has been adopted by 
the Church under the guidance of the Holy Ghost; and 
my business is to obey what has been set up under the 
guidance of the divine mind. This is not to pronounce 
that ministries not (as I suppose) so perfectly organized 
are without divine blessing or divine assistance. It does 
not seem to me that anything is gained by pronouncing 
either unfavourably or favourably upon Presbyterian or 
Congregationalist ministries. Any such pronouncement 
seems presumptuous towards God and arrogant towards 
our fellow-Christians. How can we possibly tell what God 
may think it right to do in respect to the ministrations of 
Presbyterians or Congregationalists? And again, what 
possible right have we to sit in judgment on our fellow- 
Christians and either approve or disapprove what they 
conscientiously do? Our business is much simpler; it is 
to obey. Believing that the episcopal ministry is the one 
most conformed to the divine Will, our business is to adhere 
to it. If we are disobedient to what we believe to be a 
divine rule, we cannot expect to share in whatever blessing 
(jod may give to those who in good faith differently under- 
stand the divine will and are not conscious of any disobedi- 
ence to it. If a Presbyterian receives the Holy Communion 
at the hands of a Presbyterian minister, it is not for me to 
pronounce what gift God gives to a Christian sincerely 
though mistakenly trying to obey His will. But if I in 
like manner received Communion from the hands of 
a Presbyterian minister I should be doing what I believe 
to be irregular and disobedient, and could only expect the 
chastisement due to so profane a disregard of what seems 
to me a divine rule. The Presbyterian worshipper acts 
in good faith and obediently ; I should act in a spirit of 
reckless disobedience. It is quite possible that I may be 
mistaken ; but while I hold my present opinion it would be 
learly wrong for me to receive Communion except from the 
hands of a minister episcopally ordained. 

This, as it seems to me, illustrates the difficulty which 
the Bishops at Lambeth have tried to meet. The Dean 
strangely supposes that they have propounded a plan for 
the capitulation of Presbyterians, who are to surrender 
their cherished convictions and give up what they have 
maintained for centuries; but this is surely an almost 
perverse misunderstanding of the Lambeth plan. That 
plan, indeed, assumes that the ultimate result of a com- 
pletely successful movement of reunion would be a single 
organized Church of which the ministry would be episcopal. 
But this does not imply that those who do not think 
episcopacy to be either a necessary ordinance or a divine 
ordinance would abandon their opinion. It means that 
they would accept episcopacy as being a great fact in 
Christian history, in all respects a tolerable, and in some 
respects a convenient, form of organization. Doubtless 
this degree of acceptance of episcopacy is assumed in the 
Lambeth plan; any other conception of complete unity 
would evidently be futile, for who can expect that 
Christendom could universally be organized either on a 
Presbyterian or on a Congregationalist basis? But it is 
precisely not the Lambeth plan that any body of Christians 
should renounce their conscientious opinions in respect to 
the ministry. The plan is that all Christians should 
respect the scruples of all Christians. Whatever basis of 
the ministry is thought to be indispensable by any body 
of Christians should be supplied, not because the others 
agree that it is necessary, but out of charitable considera- 
tion for the scruples which otherwise must hinder a united 
organization. The Anglican might receive ordination 
from Roman to satisfy the objections that Romans 
feel to Anglican Orders. A Synodical or Congregational 
sanction might be g 
the wishes of Presbyterians and Congregationalists. And 
in like manner those who have not been episcopally 
ordained would accept such ordination in order to relieve 
the minds of thos: who value episcopacy. The process 
would be in every instance the charitable consideration 
of the scruples of others, not the insincere affectation of 
a non-existent agreement in opinion. What is asked 
under the Lambeth plan by Anglicans of Presbyterians 
is not an igaominious surrender nor an untruthful pretence, 
but an act of charitable kindness such as Christians owe 
one another and such as is not least appropriate from the 
strong to the weak, 
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The last part of the Dean’s speech is perplexing and 
alarming. Some passages seem to suggest that he does 
not think that Nonconformists greatly desire absolute 
reunion; and he seems to contemplate no more than 
admitting them to minister on great occasions in Anglican 
Churches, including the administration of Holy Com- 
munion. This would not be reunion, and, except 
outraging the feelings of High Churchmen, would fulfil 
no important purpose, amiable or unamiable. Yet in 
another passage the Dean talks of purchasing reunion 
with Presbyterians and Wesleyans at the price of a con- 
siderable secession of our own extremists, though a line 
or two earlier he agrees that disruption would be a greater 
evil than postponed reunion. All this is obscure. If 
Nonconformists do not really want reunion, what. advan- 
tage, even from the Dean’s point of view, is there in 
irritating High Churchmen, still less in driving them to 
secession? And what is the bearing of the distinction 
drawn between postponing reunion for the sake of avoiding 
disruption and abandoning the hope of reunion? There 
can be no question of abandoning the hope of reunion in 
the mind of anyone. And if a postponement of disruption 
is wise, it is not easy to understand what the Dean is 
complaining about. Yet the Dean is not satisfied with 
complaint ; he darkly threatens what is called “ direct 
action,” and compares such action to the persistence of 
the ritualists in carrying out ceremonial innovation in 
spite of the judgments of the Courts and of the admonitions 
of the Bishops. How can “ direct action” be right for 
someone who acquiesces in postponement, who recognizes 
that there is danger of disruption, who believes that 
Nonconformists only desire partial reunion and rejoices in 
the fact that a very large measure of unity is already 
attained ? 

One fears that the upshot of the Dean’s speech may be 
rather to inaugurate a fresh schism than to promote 
Christian reunion. I never approved of “ direct action ”’ 
by the ritualists; and I think the event has shown that 
they were culpably impatient. I do not, indeed, think 
much of the authority of the Privy Council ; but obedience 
ought to have been shown to the Bishops as the lawful 
rulers of the Church. Had it been so shown, the difference 
would have been this, that the wearing of eucharistic vest- 
ments and other ceremonia! would not have been introduced 
so soon as they were. It would have been necessary to wait 
forty or fifty years until High Churchmen were promoted 
to the episcopate. When that happened, ceremonial 
would have been gradually enriched under due episcopal 
authority and sanction. For the sake of going fast and 
attaining within a single generation what ought to have 
been spread over two or three, the ritualists loosened the 
whole fabric of authority in the Church and even to some 
extent in the State. But matters would only be made 
much worse if the Dean of St. Paul’s and his friends imitate 
this lawless example. It is far easier to weaken authority 
than to strengthen it and to provoke disruption than to 
achieve reunion. The strain on the unity of the Church 
of England is already considerable; and if controversy 
became violent between Churchmen, and passion was 
suftered to rise, there is great danger that the unity of 
the Church of England might be broken. This would 
not serve the cause of Christian unity throughout the 
world. It would, indeed, most seriously hinder it by 
destroying the peculiar character of the Church of England, 
which now makes it a natural mediator between the 
ancient Churches of the West and East and the Protestant 
secessions of the Reformation and _ post-Reformation 
periods. A purely Protestgnt Church of England, saturated 


| with what events have taught us to recognize as the 


given to the Anglican ministry to meet | 


dangerous spirit of nationality, would be of very much 
less value to Christianity and to the hope of Christian 
unity than is the Church of England as it is to-day. 

It seems to me that so far as the Dean attacks the 
Lambeth position his criticism fails. The Lambeth plan 
may or may not achieve great results: it at least can do 
no harm. My own opinion is that, so far as the difficulty 
arising from the controversy about the Christian ministry 
and its Orders is concerned, the Lambeth plan is a wise 
and feasible solution. But I greatly doubt whether we are 


not exaggerating the importance of that controversy as 
the only obstacle or the main obstacle which keeps the 
Christians of Great Britain divided. 


I think there are 
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other controversies less easily to be adjusted, which will, 
upon coming to closer quarters with the matter, be found 
to stand in the way of complete unity. Nevertheless, the 
value of the Lambeth proposal remains very great. For it 
enables us at any rate to ask whether, supposing the diffi- 
culty about Holy Orders could be got over on some such 
lines as are suggested at Lambeth, there would remain 
then any difficulty in the way of reunion? At the worst 
the answer to this question would show where we stand. 

I fear the answer will be that there is now a new obstacle 
based on a new controversy. I fear it will be found that 
there is spread over a large part of Nonconformity and a 
small part of the Church of England an opinion which I 
reckon a most pernicious heresy—the belief that human 
nature is naturally good ; that all that is necessary for it 
is a sound system of moral instruction and an environment 
healthy alike for body, mind, and spirit ; and that in such 
an environment and under such instruction it will, bit. by 
bit, complete that development which is all that is necessary 
for its perfection. I am quite sure that all who hold this 
view must sooner or later drift away from the belief in 
Redemption and therefore in the Incarnation—beliefs 
which are not credible except on the basis of a conviction 
that human nature is naturally corrupt and only to be 
saved by the supernatural intervention of the Redeemer 
in human history, the Atonement of the Cross, and the 
consequent ministration of the Holy Spirit. 

It is about this great controversy that men’s minds must 
now be divided. Christian reunion will only be found 
possible, and indeed is only to be desired, among those 
who are agreed in holding the older view that humanity 
is by nature in a state of moral perdition. But in order 
to ascertain who is on the right side in this new division 
we need to put aside other disputes, This may, I hope, 
now be done in respect to disagreement about the Christian 
ministry. I would have all Christians, and especially the 
leaders of Free Church opinion, now ask themselves : 
“Supposing the difficulty about the Christian ministry 
can be got over on the lines of the Lambeth plan, is there 
any other obstacle? In particular, are we all agreed 
about the moral ruin of mankind and the need of divine 
atonement and redemption?” Upon the answer to this 
question, and not upon the dispute about the ministry, the 
prospect of Christian reunion, I suggest, really depends. 

Huan Cecit. 
(Concluded.) 





MEETINGS. 


i is amazing how strong an attraction mectings— 

political or otherwise—have for certain types of 
people. At awkward hours, on bad nights, in these days 
of miserable travelling, they will miss their dinners and 
make their colds worse in order to be present at any meeting 
with whose terdency they are in agreement. 

The pleasure they get out of their efforts is by no means 
exclusively due to what they hear when they get to the 
assembly ; it has in it something of the satisfaction belong- 
ing to duty accomplished. “ One ought to go,” they say, 
and having gone, they can rest in their beds rather hungry, 
perhaps, but content. If by chance the meeting is very 
dull and all that is said at it known to them already, their 
moral satisfaction in having “ made the effort to go ” makes 
up for their boredom. If, again, the information they 
receive from the speakers is of a painful nature dealing 
with the terrors of disease or Bolshevism or of 
murderous revolutions nearer home, their sense of duty 
still stands them in good stead. They will go and hear 
for the thirteenth time details which they perpetually 
inform their friends that they are “trying to forget.” 
They are not people who do not easily make up their 
minds and are always searching for new evidence, even 
wheze the most controversial questions are concerned and 
wl sre conflicting evidence puzzles the best-informed. 
They bove almost always made their minds up irrevocably 
before wer they go to hear the speakers at all, and of 
course they would never go to the “ opposition meeting.” 
If it is suggested to them that there might be another side 
to the matter in question, they instantly reply that they 
are well aware of it. They hear it, they say, and hear it 
most forcibly expounded, by interrupters at their own 
mectings. If you suggest that wild speakers who go to 





i 


interrupt and confound others are not the best exponents 
of the other side of any question, they give you to under- 
stand that you live habitually in the slough of indifference 
and indecision. The more fanatically and insolently the 
have heard the other side put, the more assured they ped 
of their own complete conversance with it. 

They are irritating, these people, and often tempt one to 
declare that what they describe as a duty is really nothin 
but a pleasure. They like, we say to ourselves, to at 
among their fellow-creatures and feel themselves in com. 
pany and in sympathy without the effort which “ company ” 
usually involves. They see their friends, at least they 
* get a glimpse ” of them, or “ exchange a word or two” 
without requiring to maintain a conversation. In fact 
they “go out” without the trouble of putting on their 
best clothes or manners. They have, too, perhaps a sort 
of feeling that they are necessary to the well-being of the 
assembly they are in, and that is a pleasant feeling, 
They are voluntarily swelling the numbers in circum. 
stances where success is decided by the number of heads, 
Above all, they are comfortably convinced that what they 
think is of importance since so many other people thin! 
it too. 

Obviously, it is very easy to laugh at such a state of mind 
as the one we have been describing; but are not these 
devotees of meetings, to use an old-fashioned expression, 
“in the right of it”—more so, at any rate, than their 
critics? They have got hold, at any rate, of a great 
fundamental truth which it is very difficult to grasp. They 
realize that it is inconsistent with civic virtue to leave 
undone anything which would cause society to sufier if 
every one left it undone. Effectual propaganda implies 
meetings, and if we had no propaganda we should not 
get on at all. The present writer has often found a cause 
of wonder in the number of persons who at each 
election persuade themselves of the duty of voting. It is 
really a marvellous testimony to the reasoning powers of 
the majority. They realize that what they think does 
really matter. They are right ; it does matter enormously, 
It is demonstrable that if every one came to the erroneous 
conclusion that it did not matter, civilization would be 
very seriously endangered. Yet how difficult it often is to 
keep that truth in mind! Among so many thousand 
persons hastening to the poll to express their views, what 
importance can one insignificant man or woman have—or 
rather feel? Elections practically never turn upon one 
vote. It is almost a certainty for every one of us that 
the government of the country will go on exactly the same 
whether we put our ideas on secret record or not. The 
position of a man who moves heaven and earth to get 
the suffrage for his class and neglects to use his own vote 
is a perfectly understandable, one might even say a logical 
one. The person who in an argument across a table 
appears only too much convinced of the importance not 
only of his own ideas but of his own confirmation of the ideas 
of other people may yet hesitate about the necessity of 
expressing them in any form when he finds himself one 
not of a small group but of a huge crowd. It is not that 
he has no convictions, not that he would not like to see 
them prevail, but the futility of adding his tiny strength to 
that of such a multitude overwhelms him. The greatest 
man in the world must feel his importance diminish in 
the middle of a great concourse of people. Yet more than 
50 per cent. of voters—on an average we suppose much 
more than 50—always record their votes, at any rate at 
Parliamentary elections; and men vote and take trouble 
to do so when the defeat of their candidate is a foregone 
conclusion. 

It is certainly a thing to be thankful for that this sense 
of the oppression of numbers is not more widespread than 
itis. We wonder if it will ever seize upon any considerable 
portion of the community with paralysing effect as it 
sometimes seizes upon the few? We wonder if it was 
really this sense of being overwhelmed as individual 
thinkers which for a long time made the more imaginative 
among the Americans eschew politics altogether and 
definitely confine their activities within such limits as left 
them some obvious consequence. It is, of course, a wrong 
and anti-social determination to make, implying more 
self-love than is shown by people who are never depressed 
by the thought of their impotence and entailing perhaps 
more responsibility than is undertaken by any but a wholly 
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unprincipled politician. Yet, however convincingly a man 
who has this sense of helpless, hopeless, and ridiculous 
insignificance in the crowd may preach to himself, he can 
never get away from it, and can never become anything 
put a poor servant of the community at large. 





THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR AT SHEPHERD'S 
BUSH. 
T the British Industries Fair at Shepherd’s Bush 
z there are four miles of stands. It is conceivable 
that this is what makes me feel as if the aesthetic quality 
of the goods shown was not quite so high as last year. 

Yet even so, during an afternoon passed in a rapid but 

by no means exhaustive perambulation I came across 
a few beautiful and a great many ingenious things. But ! 
The Artistic Shade Company, for instance, has some 
beautiful lampshades. A hanging lamp, for example, 
with a yellow and orange shade with a sort of Minoan 
design on it in orange, terra-cotta, and black ; another made 
like a beautiful intricate Chinese pagoda, chiefly in yellows 
and Chinese blue; and a third fantastic nursery lampshade 
in the shape of a Noah’s Ark in beautiful viridian greens, 
pale yellows, and cherry pinks. But here we come to my 
chief grievance. The shade is not priced at the Exhibition, 
but I saw its fellow in the firm’s shop-window in Kensington 
High Street, and it cost £12 12s. Now it is a frequent 
complaint among traders that you cannot sell beautiful 
goods; but allowing, of course, for a certain amount of 
perversity in mankind, isn’t the truth of the matter that 
manufacturers havo got an absurd idea that the public 
will not believe a thing is beautiful unless they are charged 
a high price for it? That plea was put forward to me by a 
stall-holder. I asked the price of an attractive reproduction 
of an Egyptian statuette. He told me half a crown, but said, 
laughing : ‘* If you were an art connoisseur I should charge 
you 15s., or you would think nothing of it.” It is a pity 
this idea has grown up, for it has given rise to a correspond- 
ing idea in the purchaser, “ Ah, there is a beautiful thing. 
It is therefore sure to be too expensive for me to buy.” 
My friend of the Egyptian goddess had some of the worst 
examples of flamelit ladies who grew out of vases, little 
boys asleep in water lilies or bowing and presenting bouquets 
to damsels in the costumes of the eighties, that I have ever 
seen. I reproached him with these. He told me he hated 
them as much as I did, also that they were designed in 
Germany, and that he proposed to go on making and 
selling them for the sufficient reason that he had to live. I 
asked him if he thought the public wanted such things. 
He said, “ No, but the buyers do.” That the public itself 
was gradually becoming much more enlightened he 
agreed. This is of course partly due to the efforts of such 
organizations as the Design and Industries Association 
and the British Institute of Industrial Art. The latter 
organization has a pleasant little exhibition there which 
includes some of Mr. Charles Vyse’s small pottery figures ; 
among them his Balloon Woman and his fascinating Cockney 
Madonna and Child. It is also showing some of Miss 
Parncll’s pottery, some of the Pelican Press printing, and 
some of Mr. Lovat Fraser’s gay and attractive decorations 
for advertising. Here was indeed an oasis, and I hope that 
the travellers and buyers may profit thereby. Alas! 
many of those of whom I asked could not so much as direct 
me to the stand ! 

Messrs. Carter of Poole are showing their very pleasant 
type of very simple unglazed pottery. They were 
originally tile makers, but on the outbreak of the war, 
when much of their export trade was stopped, they experi- 
mented with this kind of work. They, I am glad to say, do 
make an effort to cut the price down, the smallest of their 
articles costing about a shilling each. The pots are hand- 
made, thrown on a wheel, and they have considerab.e 
individuality and beauty of texture. Incidentally, I am 
glad to see confirmation, in Mr. Joseph Thorp’s little 
pamphlet on these pots, of my opinion that it is 
the more old-fashioned, less-instructed buyers who 
are the present great propagators of bad tastes: “ An 
opinion from which I have lately found a good deal of 
evidence isthat it is not good business for buyers to assume 
that they know all about public taste. There are many 
publics ; and there is a growing fecling for beauty and 
simplicity in things made.” These new connoisseurs of 








colour and form are very many and not very rich, and they 
are not being properly catered for by English makers, 

As for the toys, I unfortunately did not have time to see 
all the stalls, but I saw enough to confirm me in my opinion 
that there are a great many old-fashioned firms still left in 
England. I ventured to ask questions in several instances, 
as to whether, for instance, certain stuffed dolls were wash- 
able, or whether some little engines and “ shops” did not 
break rather easily. I appeared to have been the first 
person to suggest to these stall-holders that their goods 
were intended for children. It had never occurred to them 
that dolls’ clothes should either not be of dirt-catching 
material or, still better, should take off for washing. It 
is short-sighted policy to make goods merely to sell. I 
wish, by the way, that the Department of Overseas Trade 
would organize some exhibition in which textiles might 
be shown. One is always tantalized by the know!ed e¢ 
that there are wonderful cotton prints being made in 
England for export only to savage tribes—beautiful 
bright stuffs, blue and purple and red and orange—and 
cheap. An exhibition such as I suggest might bring 
them to light. There is, of course, obvious reason for 
the costliness of hand-woven stuffs and hand-made 
toys and trifles. But the effect of their high price 
is none the less unfortunate. For instance, a most 
fascinating shop has been started for the custom of motorists 
in the village of Gomshall in Surrey. Here really charming 
trifles are sold—candlesticks, baskets, toys, bird-cages, and 
necklaces. The owner of the shop told me that the difficulty 
with these most attractive small works of art was not to 
procure them but to sell them. I think I know why. Not 
that there are no cheap things at “ The Little Peasant 
Shop,” but I cannot imagine any difficulty in selling any 
of the trifles which the public could afford to buy. 

A. W.-E. 





A CLEARING HOUSE AND CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR MEDIUMS. 


TINHE chief difficulty for those who adopt fraud on 

the part of spiritualistic mediums is that the 
medium must, in order to carry on his or her frauds 
properly, be a person of large possessions or else 
charge very large fees, and be able to command 
substantial credits. But mediums are not very highly 
paid. Five sittings a day at a guinea a sitting for 
200 days in the year would only bring in £1,050 a year 
gross and say £500 net! The present writer at one time 
tried to calculate the kind of intelligence department which 
Mrs. Piper would have had to establish throughout America 
in order to enable her to find out the kind of things she 
used to tell her sitters about their private lives. No doubt 
a great deal of the information could have been obtained 
after patient investigation by a staff of highly trained 
detectives, but it would have been an expensive job. Even 
the picturesque notion that the mediums all over the world 
pool their information will not work. If there may be 
combination of this kind there can also be competition, 
and of a very fierce kind, which would soon lead to somebody 
giving the whole show away, or else blackmailing tho 
organization in such a way as to drive it into bankruptcy. 
Tue legitimate expenses of a Central Bureau or clearing 
house for mediums, if it was to be in the least efficient, 
would be extremely high. One has to imagine a highly 
paid gentleman at the top equipped with young lady 
shorthand-typists, card-indexes, folders, and all the rest 
of the paraphernalia of an office. To him mediums, we 
must assume, would write in some such terms as :— 


“ Dear Sir,—I am going to have a sitting with a Mr. Jones 
David Llewellyn Williams of West Kensington. I am not 
quite sure, however, whether he is a Welsh gentleman of 
that name who lost a son in the war, or whether he is an 
American visitor, or a private secretary to a Cabinet 
Minister. Please let me have at once full particulars as te 
his birth, marriage, number of children, indeed all the 
particulars as set forth in Form 48, and also in Special 
Service Form B6. In order to get local colour I should like 
an A 1 man put on to watch his house, both in London and 
also in Wales. A woman should also get in touch with his 
servants and induce them to read and copy some of his 
letters. She should also find out from the servants whether 
there are any peculiar circumstances connected with his 
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rings, cuff-links, watch and chain, or pocket-book or 
walking-stick. The female investigator, if she can get 
access to his library, should take down some volume, noting 
its place carefully, and copy out some passage of a general 
character which can, however, be made to appear as highly 
significant in respect of a message. Please lose no time 
over this investigation, as the sitter says he will be leaving 
London in a week’s time, and could not sit later than next 
Friday. With regret that I have to press you in this 
matter.—Believe me, yours faithfully, CammtLa PyTHONNE.” 

For acting on such a letter as this the “ Central Clearing 
House for Mediums ” could hardly ask a lower fee than £30. 
But as we have said, mediums’ fees are often as low as £1 1s. 
a sitting. 

Possibly our calculations are wrong, but at any rate those 
who are going to rely upon the fraud hypothesis, which, 
once again, we by no means banish, ought to meet this 
question of expenses. Anyway, the idea of a Spiritualistic 
Intelligence Department is a very curious and interesting 
one, and we are rather surprised that it has not been used 
by one of our novelists or short-story writers. If we 
remember rightly, Gaboriau or Fortuné du Boisgobey began 
a novel with an account of a vast blackmail bureau in Paris 
where the dossiers of everybody of note in France were kept 
and indexed. You had only to step in and pay your fee 
and you would promptly be given an amount of information 
sufficient to blackmail anybody from a cardinal to a single- 
handed cook, and in a manner which would compel the 
vietim to pay at sight or retire to Uganda. 








fhINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 





DECONTROL AND NATIONAL ECONOMY. 

(To THe Epiror oF THE “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sirk,—During last week the Government narrowly escaped 
defeat, its majority in the debate on the Supplementary 
{stimate coming down to ten, and that majority being 
secured only by Ministers themselves hurrying into the 
Lobby to vote. In no mere party sense the circumstance 
was hailed by the City with the deepest satisfaction. Not 
that the City desires a Government defeat in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but business men recognize that the 
only possibility of securing anything approaching to 
economy in national expenditure is to be found in Ministers 
apprehending defeat in the Commons if those economies are 
not introduced. 

Indeed, on Friday of last week the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was quick to note the changed tone which had 
come over the House, and, with a suavity and adroitness 
so familiar in the City at meetings of dissatisfied share- 
holders, he flattered the Members of the House with his 
recognition of the justice of their demands for control 
over expenditure, and proposed certain reforms in the 
direction of obtaining such increased control. Accordingly, 
Mr. Bonar Law has since announced in the House of 
Commons two directions in which reforms are contem- 
plated. In the first place, it is intended that an Estimates 
Committee should be set up, with Mr. Whitley serving on 
such committee, while, in the second place, it is proposed 
that there should be an additional check on any passing 
of legislation imposing additional burdens on the rate- 
payers. Some time ago the Select Committee presided 
over by Sir Donald Maclean recommended that rate- 
payers should have protection similar to that which 
taxpayers have by requiring that a definite Parliamentary 
resolution must precede the passing of any Bill involving 
a charge on the community. Moreover, the committee 
also recommended that in the case of any Bill involving 
charges on the rates a statement should also accompany 
it giving the probable cost to the rate-payers. In both of 
these proposed reforms, therefore, it is easy to detect the 
vilects of Frday’s useful debate on Supplementary Esti- 
mates introduced by Sir Alfred Mond. 

But, while the City welcomed the fright experienced by 
the Government with regard to its conduct of finance, it 
must not be supposed that there is very much optimism 
with regard to prospects of early and drastic reforms. 
Kxtravagance and bureaucracy, acting in the closest 
co-operation, are far too firmly seated in power to be easily 
overcome, and it would be difficult to say at the present 
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moment whether the welfare of the country is more 
threatened by what is known as the Labour problem or 
by the bureaucratic ambitions and extravagant tendencies 
of the Government begotten by the abnormal experiences 
of the war Periog, The two dangers, in fact, are in many 
ways closely related, because, just as Labour during 
recent years has obtained most of its concessions in the 
matter of shorter hours and higher wages along political 
lines, so it is inclined (as long as it thinks its interests are 
thereby served) to support the bureaucratic ambitions of 
the Government as a kind of half-way house to nationaliya- 
tion itself. 

Meanwhile, the community seems in danger of 
suffering as severely at the hands of our extravagant 
bureaucrats as a body of shareholders might suffer at the 
hands of an unsatisfactory directorate. Moreover, just 
as some of our incompetent but extravagant directors of 
public companies are able to challenge criticism by reason 
of the necessarily inadequate knowledge on the part of the 
shareholders of the inside affairs of the company, so we find 
our Ministers occasionally challenging the public to criticize 
particular details of extravagance, knowing quite well that 
without access to the details of the accounts such criticism 
isa wellnigh impossible task. Moreover, precisely as incon- 
venient opposition on the part of recalcitrant shareholders 
is oft-times silenced by appointing its leaders to a seat on 
the board, so some of our business experts and leaders of 
Labour, when disposed to be critical, seem to get absorbed 
in the political machine. So numerous, indeed, are the 
appointments and jobs available to-day for “ deserving ” 
members that, when once a General Election has passed, the 
forces operating in the direction of retaining a Government 
in power are almost overwhelming in character. As a 
consequence effective opposition is becoming almost a 
thing of the past, and because of that fact the dangers of 
the abuse of Government powers are becoming very real. 

In glancing at the situation to-day it would be difficult 
to say whether Government extravagance or bureaucratic 
control is the more responsible for our unfavourable 
economic position. Two of our leading industries—coal 
and the railways—are in a deplorable condition, both 
financially and socially, by which I mean that from the 
shareholder’s or proprietor’s point of view solvency is 
threatened, and at the same moment Labour, which has 
had its terms controlled for so many years by political 
rather than by economic influence, is in an attitude wholly 
unfavourable to a correct view of the situation, while the 
oppressive taxation resulting largely from this same 
official control and official extravagance is strangling al 
the industries of the country. Foritis one of the particularly 
mischievous effects of this combination of bureaucratic 
ambitions with national extravagance that the former 
renders it ultimately impossible for the country to produce 
the wealth necessary, even for supplying the Exchequer. 
It is significant of the distrust which has been engendered 
in financial quarters as a result of the experience of recent 
years that even the present readiness on the part of Minis- 
ters to talk about setting up fresh committees of contro! is 
prompting suspicion that, so far as the coming estimates 
are concerned, there will be little ground for satisfaction. 
Great will be the relief if these apprehensions are discovered 
to be unfounded, but it would be thoroughly typical of 
our modern political directors to do very little at the 
moment in the way of drastic economy, but to announce 
that special Committees, &c., have been set up which 
should act as an effective control, &c., &c., in the near 
future. 

The fact is, Sir, that not only the City, but business men 
throughout the country have too much actual knowledge, 
first of the appalling extravagance which govs on in some 
of the Public Departments, and, second, of the utter callous- 
ness with regard to such extravagance in quarters which 
might be expected to take a more exalted view of the matter, 
to feel the slightest confidence that there will be radical 
reforms until public opinion has been aroused in 
unmistakable fashion. At present that opinion has not 
been fully aroused because so much of the extravagance 
has taken the form of doles to the proletariat, thereby 
stifling the criticism which might otherwise have arisen. 
The day is approaching, however, when this very lack of 
confidence, which has been caused in large measure by the 
degeneracy in the conduct of the national finances, may 
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bring consequences which the Government at present seem 
wholly unable to foresee. 

Before the present month closes the country will have 
had concrete evidence, in the shape of the Departmental 
Estimates for the coming fiscal year, of the sincerity or 
otherwise of the Governments efforts in the direction of 
national economy and the decontrol of our industries. If 
it is found that in both of these directions reforms are 
imminent the effect for good will be far-reaching; and 
with a strong lead from the Government in economy 
and efficiency it will be the chief task of economic writers 
to see that Capital and Labour, in close co-operation, use the 
new opportunities to the full in grappling with those problems 
which it is beyond the power of Governments to deal with 
at close quarters. At present the only estimate which 
has been issued is that of the Air Ministry, and, unfortun- 
ately, it betokens conditions of extravagance which augur 
ill for those which have still to come. As regards the 
decontrol of industry, there come at the moment of writing 
reports of the impending resignation later in the year 
of Sir Eric Geddes from the Ministry of Transport. Here, 
again, the announcement has been received in business 
circles with considerable satisfaction, not, let me hasten 
to add, because of the personal aspect of the matter, but 
because it is hoped (vainly perhaps) that when the resig- 
nation takes effect the moment may be thought opportune 
to abolish the Ministry of Transport altogether. That 
department is regarded, by the City at all events, as 
something rather worse than a superfiluity—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, March 3rd. 








LETTERS 





TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——— 

{Letters of the lenyth of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. } 

LORD HUGH CECIL ON CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 

(To THe Epiror or tHe ‘‘ Specraror.’’] 

Siz,—While agreeing with you as to the conspicuous fairness 
and compelling lucidity of Lord Hugh Cecil’s contribution to 
your columns on Saturday last, I cannot refrain from enter- 
ing a caveat, with ae little delay as possible, in respect of the 
account which he gives of the nature and origin of Presby- 
terion orders. Of the flimsiness of the historical substructure 
of this portion of his argument Lord Hugh must himself have 
been conscious when he was driven to cover a vital period of 
over a hundred years in the first and second centuries by no 
more than an ea cathedra ‘‘ must have been ”’; for surely he 
must be aware of the mass of grave and erudite scholarship 
which would declare that there is no “ must have been ” in the 
matter at all, but quite the reverse. Has Lord Hugh Cecil 
read the recently published volume dealing with Chureh Origins 
by Dr. Headlam, Regius Professor of Divinity in his own 
University? There he would find it stated, with scholarly 
detachment and proof provided, that if anything in this dim 
period is probable it ie this—that the ordaining authority in 
the Primitive Church was a body of presbyters, and that he 
who took the chief share did so merely as their President or 
Chairman. Even at the later date of the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions he would be reminded that the rite of ordination was in 
its ceremonial action ministered by the President, by that time 
called Bishop—“ not because there was anything magical in his 
office,” not because the idea of transmitted grace in tactual or 
any other form had occurred to the Church—but because the 
Church of the moment so ordered it, claiming the right (which 
there are instances of its exercising) of altering it, even to the 
extent of dispensing on occasion with the presence of a Bishop 
altogether. Has Lord Hugh Cecil also forgotten to note the 
relic of original Presbyterian ordination still clinging to the 
heart of Episcopal practice to-lay? There is never ordination 
by the Bishop solus; presbyters as well as Bishop must take 
part; as Dr. Headlam reminds us, it is the presbyters, even in 
the Church of England to-day, “ with the Bishop as President, 
that perform the ceremony, and not the Bishop alone.” 

Lord Hugh contends that the structure of the Christian 
ministry in his own Church has been reached under the guid- 
ance of the Divine Spirit. Equally convinced of this am I. 
But in what sense is this view exclusive of the belief that the 
structure of the Christian ministry in the Church of Scotland 
was reached under the same august guidance? It was the same 
Creator who made the African dark and the Asiatic blonde; 
but in so doing He did not for ever blast the prospect of the 
spiritual unity and brotherhood of the human racé, or defer it 


| annual rent—ignoring altogether 





until the day when all men became black, or, alternatively, 
blonde. 

Lord Hugh Cecil’s earnestness and the sincerity of his desire 
for a mutual comprehension are so transparent that I cannot 
but hope that a more careful re-reading of ecclesiastical history 
may yet lead him to recognize in a development of Chure)i 
policy which at present seems to him irregular something in 
reality parallel, equally authenticated, and in no way sub- 
versive to fundamental Christian Unity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARCHIBALD }'LEMING. 

St. Columba’s, Church of Scotland, Pont Street, S.W, 1. 


{To tHe Eprron or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—It seems to a plain man of a plain way of thinking—o1 
reasoning—that Lord Hugh Cecil’s criticism that Dean Inge’s 
“i gift of clearness of expression does not correspond with 
any clearness of thought,” is exactly exhibited by Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s article under the above heading. If I may say so, the 
views he seeks to express appear to me to be obscured under a 
smother of words. I gather, however, that the writer is of the 
opinion that the much disputed theory of Apostolic succession 
is an insuperable obstacle to a complete reunion of the Church 
of England with those holding varying forms of faith. I should 
much like to have a clear reply from Lord Hugh Cecil— 
I have never been fortunate enough to succeed in obtaining 
one from any High Churchman—to the following questions :— 

* Do you believe that a Wesleyan, or any other undenomina- 
tional minister, is as much blessed in his work of the cure of 
souls as any ordained clergyman of the Established Church? "’ 

“Do you believe that any man who has lived the life of a 
Christian—that is, one who has followed the teaching of om 
Saviour Christ (which means, in effect, that he is a member of 
Christ’s Church in the only true sense) will ever be rejected 
because of the particular views he held on quite inessential 
points of dogma or doctrine?” 

If Lord Hugh Cecil answers these questions in the affirmative, 
he confesses the utter futility of dogmatic belief as having any 
real spiritual significance whatsoever. And this conclusion, as 
a most casual or deep study of our Lord’s life and teaching wil] 
reveal, receives confirmation in every passage of His life. If, 
on the other hand, he replies in the negative—well, then, the 
whole spirit of Christ’s teaching here on earth is a closed book 
to him. It is the old story of man’s presumption as displayed 
in the attempt to define and confine the illimitable mercies of 
God within the narrow limits of inessential dogma—to confuse 
the simple and beautiful faith of the Gospel with rules and 
regulations, which its Founder again and again implicitly and 
explicitly condemned. 

The great spiritual need of the present day is the reviviltica- 
tion of the religious life of the world; the greatest stumbling- 
block in the way is the dissension, and therefore the lack of 
co-ordinated effort, among the varying sects of professing Chris- 
tians. He who works for the first end is striving for a noble 
cause; he who hinders it by insisting upon matters disputable 
and trivial, when compared with the supreme issue at stake, 
is performing an ill service both to the Master whose cause he 
may (sincerely enough, no doubt) wish to serve and to his 
fellow-men throughout the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 

En@ar H,. S. Barnes-Avsrin. 

1 Madeira Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


THE LAND QUESTION, 

{To THe Epitor or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Notwithstanding the disastrous effects of the 
Value Duties of 1909-10, which are to a great extent, in fact 
principally, answerable for the existing shortage of houses, 
amateurs and politicians, apparently without any knowledge 
of the history and development of land in this country, still 
clamour for special and penal legislation against the owners 
of one of the most important commodities. So perestent is the 
attack, and so unbounded are the promises of the boons to 
flow from the various nostrums advocated, that the ordinary 
citizen with no particular bias is ultimately led to accept the 
allegations and representations of enthusiasts who, it should 
be observed, are by no means all followers of the late Henry 
George. ‘The latter, of course, ignoring the past history ol 
land ownership, would simply confiscate all private value in 
land by equivalent taxation, but among the people to whom I 
am referring will be found politi ins of each of the old 
political parties as well as persons who claim to be economists. 

In 1919 and 1920 Sir Donald Maclean and his followers sup- 
ported or moved in the House of Commons alterations of the 
law whereby the compensation for the compulsory acquisition 
of land would be limited to some twenty-five or thirty times the 
prospective building value 


Land 


for which the owner might have paid the full market price, 
or in respect of which he might have paid heavy estate duty if 


he had succeeded under a will. These people seem incapable 
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of grasping the fact that various forms of property may have 
a legitimate capital value quite independent of any immediate 
income-bearing power, such as reversions on the death of a 
tenant for life, which are marketable and taxable as such, 
although until they fall into possession they produce no in- 
come. Next we have the complementary form of attack, that 
rates should be assessed on the capital value of the heredita- 
ments, or, in a more extreme form, on the capital value of land 
conceived as divested of buildings (if any). This has been the 
subject of a wide and intense propaganda among municipal 
authorities and political and municipal associations, and 
culminated in a series of clauses introduced in the Manchester 
Corporation’s General Powers Bill, 1921. The councillors and 
ratepayers were promised substantial reductions in the local 
rates if they would only adopt this marvellous system, and on 
three occasions the Council was persuaded to adopt it by large 
majorities. Fortunately, before the Bill was actually drafted, 
we had an opportunity of exposing some of the absurdities of 
the proposals—particularly (1) that it meant throwing on to 
the agricultural land within the city boundaries a large pro- 
portion of the cost of such services as sewerage, public light- 
ing, &c., which are mainly provided for the benefit of buildings; 
(2) that, judging from a report of the Town Assessor of 
Glasgow for a similar purpose, the annual rates on some 
agricultural land presumably not yet ripe for building, but 
worth about £370 per acre and let at £1 to £3, or possibly a 
little more, per acre, would amount to £27 15s. per annum per 
acre. Of course, the occupiers of such land would throw it up, 
and the question is how such enormous rates could be re- 
covered. A receiver could do nothing, and if a sale were 
attempted one may ask at what price would anyone purchase 
such land, subject to such a burden, even allowing for incre- 
ment in value. Obviously the market for such property would 
disappear, and as a consequence the price would be greatly 
reduced, and the expected additional revenue would vanish, 
while the Crown would lose heavily in Estate Duty on the death 
of the owner. Asa result of our exposition and the opposition 
of the local Builders’ Association, the Council, by 56 votes to 
50, eliminated the rating clauses from the Bill when it was 
presented in print for final approval. 

Again, we find that the General Committee of the National 
Liberal Federation, at their meeting at Nottingham on 
February 24th and 25th, adopted a resolution that a uniform 
national tax should be imposed on the site value of all land 
throughout the country, also that local authorities should 
impose a local rate on the site values of the land within their 
several areas; at the same time the committee professes the 
greatest concern for freedom of trade, and _ repudiates 
nationalization of industry. This, or similar proposals, are 
supported hy many newspapers, e.g., the Manchester Guardian, 
the Daily Chronicle, the Municipal Journal. To read these 
proposals makes one despair of any chance of restoring the 
development of land and the building industry. These 
theorists seem to be unaware that the development and im- 
provement of land is an important industry. To them the 
landowner is merely a parasite who holds up his property until 
it rises in value. Granted that there may be a few cases 
where owners hold up land unreasonably, yet the outstanding 
fact remains that, thanks to the enterprise of the owners and 
developers of land (omitting a few statutory improvements), 
the whole of the streets of the towns have heen constructed, 
and sewered and the houses and shops erected, and the urban 
and agricultural land has been cleared, drained, and levelled, 
at the cost of the owners. A vast enterprise, as important as 
any trade in this country, grew up, catered for the wants of 
the public, and helped to create an immense value for the 
operation of the rate collector and the tax collector. More- 
over, enormous sums of money have been invested in land, 
buildings, and ground rents by insurance companies, building 
societies, banks, and by private persons and trustees. 

I hope, Sir, that you will use your great influence to 
enlighten the public on the dangerous and one-sided nature of 
this stupid attack on one of the most useful industries in the 
country. There is, so far as I am aware, not a single 
organization connected with land development that supports 
these theorists.—I am, Sir, &c., R. B. Yarpuery. 

The Land Union, 15 Lower Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. 

{We are strongly in favour of the views expressed in this 
latter.—Ep. Spectator.] 





COLLAPSE OF THE EXPORT TRADE IN COAL, 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sin,—Mr. Hodges, Secretary of the Miners’ Federation, speak- 

ing to Durham miners on February 5th, said that the coal 

industry at present was “ in the depths of the valley.” There 

is no doubt that he is right. When the Government took over 

the industry it was in a flourishing condition. Under Govern- 


ment contro! it has become insolvent, for the system on which 








a 
it is administered involves a loss of about two million pounds 
a week. The system of control, if it had been continued, would 
have cost the taxpayer a hundred millions a year of fifty 
working weeks. Those who realize the full extent of the harm 
which Government control has done to the industry cannot 
but be glad that the system is to end. It is probably correct 
to assume that even the Government realized, though too late 
the harm that has been done. When business men or - 
board of directors take over a prosperous business and reduce 
it to a state of insolvency they are usually held responsible 
and have to account for their management or mismanage. 
ment. But the Government are not in that unfortunate 
position. When red tape and the mismanagement of high- 
minded but unpractical officials have brought an industry to the 
verge of collapse the Government is able to shirk the respon- 
sibility and to hand over to others the task of bringing that 
industry out of the “‘ depths of the valley.” During the fift- 
years in which the Intercolonial Railway of Canada was con. 
trolled by a political Minister the working expenses wore 
greater than the receipts, and the system was costly and ip. 
efficient. That is why, since 1919, the railway has been man- 
aged as an ordinary company, controlled by a board of business 
men and not by political directors. 

This irresponsibility is a fortunate thing from the official 
point of view, and some may think it is one of the reasons 
why State intervention in commerce and industry is so often 
disastrous. When a man or a body of officials is immune from 
final responsibility for its actions, either is very likely to act ip 
an irresponsible way, and even likely to think that its actions 
are as good as its motives; although not even the panegyries of 
Sir Leo Money can persuade the ordinary business man that 
the Government telephone is superior to the old National. 
There may be excellent theoretical reasons why State manage- 
ment of the telephone should be continued; but if that manage- 
ment gives the subscriber a less efficient service amd fewer 
calls for more money, no amount of theory is going to con- 
vince him of the blessings of Government management. In 
the case of coal, it appears that the industry, after an orgy 
of Government control, is to be returned to private hands 
and the owners are to be saddled with very heavy financial 
responsibilities due to Government mismanagement, with the 
additional burden of a very heavy deficit. It was generally 
understood that by the Emergency Act the Government was 
liable to make up the standard profits of the colliery com- 
panies. It certainly seems just that if State management 
causes losses to the companies, the State should be responsible 
for making them good. It should, of course, be remembered 
that the profit of the colliery companies was a limited one 
in any case. Recent articles in the Press have hinted that 
the Government are going to escape this liability on the plea 
that it applies only to losses caused by official Orders issued 
after December 31st last. There is little need to point out 
the unfairness of this argument or the dangerous precedent 
which would be established by its acceptance. 

It is easy to show the extent to which control is responsible 
for the serious financial position of the industry. No one will 
deny that the existing trade depression is one of the factors 
of the crisis in the coal industry; but there are many who 
apparently do not realize the extent to which the uneconomic 
position of the coal industry reacts upon and intensifies the 
existing depression. Instead of regulating the industry with 
a view to its importance as the foundation of our trade and 
commerce as a whole, the controllers have administered it 
so as to increase the present uncertainty, and retard our 
recovery from the losses brought about by the war. The strike 
was settled by the Government, for the owners merely had 
authority to work out the details with the men. During the 
discussion and the consequent trade uncertainty, competitors 
naturally seized the favourable opportunity of securing our 
markets. In January, 1913, Britain exported 6,070,318 tons of 
coal; in January, 1920, 3,358,572 tons; in January, 1921, 
1,700,106 tons. The United States is capturing our South 
American markets, as the following figures of our coal exports 
to the following countries show :— 


“e 





Jan., 1913. Jan., 1920. 
Tons "one. 
Argentine Republic 819,409 82,361 
Brazil 5 re 139,911 50,981 
Uruguay 78,351 29,892 


‘hili.. 957 


The domestic consumer, though he did not always realize it, 
was being subsidized out of the profits of the export trade, and 
though the cost of production at the pithead increased with 
every increase in wages (since output did not increase pro 
rata), he was nevertheless getting his coal at less than the 
cost of production. But the bottom has fallen out of the export 
market, and high wages without a correspondingly increased 
output have forced up the cost of coal to a level at which 
foreign consumers are unable to buy. The domestic consumer 
and practically all our great industries are hard hit and are 
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going to be harder hit. The stagnation of our industry and 
the spread of unemployment are speedily proving that to this 
ntry dear coal means dear everything else—I am, Sir, &c., 


= x. 3. W. 





BRITISH SHIPS AND AMERICAN COAL. 
{To THe EpiTor or THE “ SprcraTor.’’] 
Siz,—I have just arrived in England from New Zealand, and 
at Norfolk (Virginia), where our ship called for coal, I was 
interested to learn that sufficient coal was being taken on 
poard to relieve her of the necessity of taking any coal at 
English ports for her outward voyage. The ship belongs to an 
English shipping company. Before the war, I believe, British 
ships would have taken only sufficient enal at American ports 
to carry them to England, where they would have filled their 
bunkers for the outward voyage. Mostly, I believe, through 
the action of the British miner coal is cheaper at Norfolk 
(Virginia) than in England, hence British shipping firms 
putting money into American pockets instead of helping our 
own flesh and blood. Most of the passengers preferred to 
remain on board and endure the unpleasantness of coaling 
rather than pay the exorbitant sum of £2 17s. 6d. for the 
privilege of setting foot on American soil.—I am, Sir, &c., 
YorksHIREMAN. 





THE STANDARD OF VALUE AND THE EXCHANGES. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator."’] 

Srr,—When as now, and for the firet time in this generation, 
the reading public is taking seriously the problems of currency 
and exchange, it is unfortunate that we should be bewildered by 
such “ valuable misinformation ” as that over the signature of 
your correspondent in the East India Club. He writes: “If, for 
instance, the dollar in New York has depreciated by 100 per 
cent.” If a dollar can depreciate 100 per cent. we might next 
agree with the writer that the pound sterling can depreciate 
‘200 per cent.”’ Next your correspondent proceeds to rebuke 
Mr. McKenna and the Spectator for declaring that “‘ trade can- 
not flourish with falling-prices.’’ This, he says, is “ decisively 
disproved by the statistics of the so-called Depression of Trade 
of 1874-96," during which twenty-two years he tells us the 
Clearing House returns rose from “ five thousand millions to 
six thousand millions.” These figures, did they stand alone, 
afford the most ample justification for Mr. McKenna’s dictum. 
But they do not stand alone. During that short quarter of a cen- 
tury my memory assures me that we had almost permanent com- 
missions sitting in London on Trade Depression. The period was 
perhaps the most conspicuously infructuous in human history. 
In an admirable paper read by Mr. T. H. Whitehead, of Hong 
Kong, before the Royal Colonial Institute, February 12th, 1895, 
this paragraph may be usefully presented to another and I trust 
a wiser generation. ‘‘ The exports of cotton yarn from India 
increased from less than eight million pounds in 1876 to 189 
millions in 1892, an increase of 2,364 per cent., whilst exports of 
English yarns have only grown from an average of 207 millions 
in 1873 to 228 millions in 1893, or less than 10 per cent. For the 
last seven years it will be found that the annual profit realized 
on the paid-up share capital of cotton-spinning companies in the 
Oldham district has averaged about £917 per company, or 2} per 
cent. per annum.” I beg of you, Sir, to protect seekers after 
truth such as this writer and Mr, McKenna with your very 
largest blue pencil from these pundits of the East India Club, 
Moreton I'REWEN. 


, 


or we are undone.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Carlton Club. 





WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
[To tHe Epiror or te “ Spectator.’’] 


Sir,—Sir W. S. Haldane in his letter urges that we should not 
pat too much of the responsibility for high costs on the work- 
man, as he questions whether on an average all over wages have 


h 
increased more than cost of living, or even as much. The 
question is of considerable interest, and the official answer can 
he dug out from the February issue of the Labour Gazette. 
From it we learn that the Board of Trade estimated that at the 
end of December, 1920, when the cost of living had advanced 
165 per cent., the weekly rates of wages of adults had increased 
on the average 170 to 180 per cent. on the pre-war rates. At the 
same time the usual working hours had been reduced from 
about 54 hours to about 46 hours per week. In other words, 
the average workman is working about 16 per cent. less hours 
per week and receiving wages which enable him to live on a 
10 per cent. higher basis than pre-war. Bringing the figures 
to hourly rates, they indicate that for each hour worked the 
average man was in December receiving 190 per cent. increase 
on pre-war rates, as compared with 165 per cent. increase in 
cost of living.—I am, Sir, &c., F. H. Youne. 
21 Kirklee Road, Glasgow. 


Reference: the Labour Gazette for February, 1921, p. 64. 





THE A B C OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. 
(To tHE Epitor or tHe ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’”) 

Sir,—No exception could be taken to the trend of psychological 
investigation immediately previous to the outbreak of tho war. 
The experiments by reaction—time instruments and the science 
of psycho-physics on which they are based were used in normal 
mental conditions. Since the beginning of the war some 
psychologists have been very active in employing psycho- 
analysis—after the schools of Freud and Jung—in mental 
pathology, and especially in the large class of cases known 
as “shell-shock,” and in consequence claim, by these empirical 
methods, to have solved hitherto obscure mental problems. 

Psycho-analysis, no matter what system is used, is prose- 
cuted under conditions which induce a greater or lesser 
hypnotic influence on the person subjected to the analysis. 
The hysterical or suggestive phenomena, so commonly asso- 
ciated with “ shell-shock,” proceed from a mental state pecu- 
liarly amenable to command, and under analysis automatic 
and purposeful action manifests itself. ‘ Repressed memo- 
ries ” is the name given by the psychologist to the experiences 
he has called up from the depth of mind, and he assigns to 
these repressed memories all the ills that the shell-shock 
sufferer is heir to. The repressed memories may have some 
bearing on the subject’s personality; but when this is so it 
is only an incidental phenomenon and needs no psycho-analysis 
to elicit it—if the subject is willing to tell. Is not suppres- 
sion in these circumstances the proper course? ‘Take the 
frequent occurrence of a married soldier, who, having borne 
an exemplary character, has been unfaithful when he wa3 
abroad. This man refuses to disclose to the physician the 
cause of his mental anxiety. Is it right that, having spoken 
of it when under the influence of psycho-analysis, it should 
be used against him? The man knows only tco well what is 
worrying him, and I submit that the suppressed memory is 
not the concern of the psycho-analyst or the physician. 

“Tu te ne porti di costui l’eterno, 
Per una lagrimetta, che il mi toglie.” 

Only the laving by tears of repentance and confession to 
those whose trust and affections have been injured can cast 
out such “ repressed memories.” 

The realm of dreams is still more unfruitful of results by 
psycho-analysis. It is a question whether dreams occur in 
normal sleep; there is no question that there is an abnormal 
physical basis for the recurring and horrifying dreams of 
the “ shell-shocked.” And if this physical basis is diagnosed, 
the dream state is easily cured by means of natural therapy. 
The problems of mental disease are the most complicated in 
medicine. They cannot be solved by a beginner, nor by a 
psychologist, who, in the attempt to elucidate them, neglects 
an exhaustive physical examination of the body, particularly 
of the nervous system and special sense organs. 

The brain is the seat of mind, and while mind influences the 
body through fleeting and permanent forms cf expression, it 
is true that bodily diseases produce mental disorders, and, so 
far as the experience of many years of study of mental disease 
goes, it is my belief that, given a sound mind, all subsequent 
mental abnormality has a physical basis, and is amenable, 
i.c., functional, to ordinary therapeutic treatment. Those 
who have had this experience are the last to give dogmatic 
statements on mind, its origin and nature. They are only 
servants of nature, neither talking, like Humboldt’s Etru- 
rian parrot, “the language of an extinct tribe to a people 
that knows it not,” nor desirous of lording it over another 
man’s mind lest they stumble and fall, and in the process 
bring their subject with them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALIENIST. 


A FIXED EASTER. 

(To THe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str.—With Lord Deshorough’s grievance we must 
mously sympathize, but I venture to think that his proposed 
remedy would involve more difficulties than he realizes. Ata 
moment when Christians of manifold’ denominations are 
anxiously setting their faces towards the hope of Reunion, it 
would seem rather disastrous in such a matter as the Crowning 
Christian Festival to initiate a fresh dividing line between 
the Church of England and the rest of Latin Christendom, 
for I fear there can be little chance of the Pope following the 
lead of England any more than has been done by the 
patriarchs of the Orthodox Church of tho East. I deprecate, 
therefore, the prospect of seeing Europe, not to speak of 

America, presenting the spectacle of three divergent uses. 
Very many years ago I tried in vain to persuade a High 
Church M.P. to move in the House that the Parliamentary 
spring recess should be fixed r¢ gardless of Easter. Take the 
second week in April for the proposed date. This would often 
include our very variable Good Friday and Easter Day, but 


unant- 
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in any case if Parliament was sitting in Holy Weck a week- 
end adjournment would be practicable. Apart from the many 
and great inconveniences mentioned in your article, surely 
all busy people desirous of spending the Holy Week devoutly 
would be strongly in favour of putting an end to the present 
enormous rush over land and sea which is now universal at 
that solemn season. I assume, of course, that the date decided 
on by Parliament would be immediately and thankfully 
adopted by legal authorities, universities, schools, colleges, 
&e., to the great relief of all concerned, and with no danger 
of exciting religious objections or splits.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. C. F. C. 





“ NON-CO-OPERATION ” VOLUNTEERS IN INDIA. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—May I draw the attention of your readers to a grave and 
dangerous development of the plans of the “ Non-coopera- 
tionists ” in India, and the threat it offers to the lives and 
safety of every white in that country? It is reported that 
one of the extremist leaders there in a speech to’ a body of 
students urged them to join the national service as Volunteers 
in large numbers and “ undergo a semi-military training.” 
Mr. Gandhi has for long enough claimed that the principles 


of “ Non-co-operation” were firmly against violence, but his | 


lieutenants clearly do not subscribe to this doctrine, and we 


at 





have had far too many instances of violence, of rioting, and | 


looting, of attacks with sticks and stones and iron-shod clubs 
on officials and police. The enlisting of a “ Volunteer National 
Force’ and its “ semi-military training” can only be de- 
signed for one object, and if no steps are taken to prevent the 
beginning of such enlistments we may expect the native mind 
to conclude that the Government are too indolent or too 
afraid to act. The force will grow, and although it may be 
small and insignificant to begin with, it is hard to foresee the 
limits to which it may extend. If the enlistments are allowed, 
the forces, though unarmed to begin with, may later (and quite 
unofficially) arm with lathis and clubs and daggers, and later, 
again, officially or unofficially possess firearms. Once the prin- 
ciple is conceded that such a force may be enlisted the situa- 
tion will grow more and more dangerous, and it will be 
increasingly difficult to set a bound to the arming and drilling 
of the Volunteers. 

Nothing but bloodshed can come of such “ semi-military 
training’ as is urged. Are we to allow the growth of an 
‘Indian Republican Army” on the lines of that in Ireland? 
The case is bad enough in Ireland, but if we remember tle 
bitterness that would arise from any conflict of armed forces 
of whites and natives in India we cannot but imagine all the 
horrors of the Mutiny over again. 

We have had one lesson in Ireland. Are we to wait for the 
nfinitely more horrible results of such another experience in 
india? If not, the enlistment and “ semi-military training ” 
of men who are avowedly out for the disruption of the Empire 
must be stopped promptly and energetically, and without heed 
to the ignorant or weak-minded politicians who are always 
ready to stave off trouble by leaving well alone, until the 
“well” is dangerously “ill” and infinitely more difficult 
to handle.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E.. Hopxixs. 

Vew Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


« 





PROBLEMS OF ZIONISM, 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of February 5th you were good enough to 
allow me to point out that Mr. Israel Zangwill’s allegation 
that Palestine was saddled with a share of the Turkish war 
indemnity was wholly imaginary. There is no such thing as 
a Turkish war indemnity, nor is Palestine liable for any 
portion of the Ottoman war debt. Her sole liability is for a 
proportionate share of the Ottoman debt contracted before the 
war. As Mr. Zangwill now returns to the charge, may I be 
permitted a brief rejoinder? Mr. Zangwill states that the 
distinction between indemnity and debt does not affect his 
point. As he expressly refrains from suggesting that the 
arrangements actually made are unfair, it is not easy to under- 
stand what his point is. My own point—a very obvious one—- 
was, of course, that while it would be oppressive to make 
Palestine contribute to the cost of the Ottoman share in the 
war, it is not unreasonable to impose on her a proportionate 
liability for the pre-war loans from which she benefited in 
common with the rest of the Empire. As to Mr. Zangwill’s 
inquiry whether the same principle has been followed in 
respect of other liberated territories, the answer is quite 
simply “ yes,” as Mr. Zangwill could have readily seen for 


himself from Article 254 of the Treaty of Versailles, Article 
203 of the Treaty of Saint Germain, and Article 241 of the 
Treaty of Sévres.—I am, Sir, &c., 
3 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 
{We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. | 


Leonarp STEIN. 


j}edd Mr. W. P. Pycraft to his stockade. 





| notice of my Chronology of the War in last week’s issue? 





NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
(To THe Epitor or rue “ Spectaror.’’] 

Str,—It would be interesting to know how the journal which 
Mr. Rushbrooke holds up as a model Manages to pay its way 
without advertisements. Where does the necessary money come 
from? Financial dependence may take various forme. Asa 
reader, I do not object to advertisements in newspapers, unless 
they (1) are very ugly and blatant—the appearance of a largg 
boot in your own genteel columns some time ago was, I confess 
a painful shock to me—or (2) are placed 60 as to interrupt the 
reading matter. To a good many people the book advertise. 

ents at the end of a high-class journal are not the least attrac. 
tive part of it. May I add that it is surprising to me that your 
correspondent should impute to the Spectator unwillingness to 
publish letters expressing opinions different from its own op 
letters criticizing and attacking it?—I am, Sir, &., C. L. D. 





THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Str,—Mr. Massingham’s wilderness of words in his last letter 
is designed to evade the categorical points on which I challenged 
him in your issue of February 12th. One thing only that he 
now says has any relevance. The Director of the Port Elizabeth 
Museum being insufficient shelter, Mr. Massingham attempts to 
Precisely when and 
where Mr. Pycraft laid down the generalization about the 
“extinction ” of birds of paradise I am unable at the moment 
to discover. However, Mr. Massingham trustingly quotes him, 
and it would be of assistance in this controversy if Mr. Pycraft 
would make public the exact scientific data upon which he hases 
his generalization. The whole trouble with Mr, Massingham’s 
“ evidence ” always is that it is not evidence but assertion.—] 
am, Sir, &e., C. F. Downes 
1, 2 and 3 Oxford Court and 97 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 





A FAMILY HOUSE FOR OVERSEA BRITONS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ SpecratTor.’’] 

Sir,—It too often happens that when British parents from over- 
seas bring their children ‘* Home’’ the ordinary every-day 
difficulties of suitable accommodation, and the harassment and 
discomfort connected with everything to do with children in tem- 
porary quarters, sends them back feeling that their visit has 
been a disappointment, a discouraging memory to the children 
as they grow up. A scheme is now under consideration which 
aims at starting Family Houses where the needs of parents 
travelling with children will be studied and arranged for on 
sensible, homely lines. A special kind of hotel for a special 
need, and run not as a money-making concern, but with profits 
in the hands of trustees, and devoted to extension of the idea. 

Many details for comfort and convenience have been planned, 
also a bureau of information on subjects concerning children. 
Pleasant social arrangements for welcome and friendliness can 
be made, and the staffing offers a field for the best type of 
domestic worker (including a resident trained nurse). A start 
could be made immediately in a very large furnished house 
with garden if a loan fund can be raised of not less than .£1,500 
at bank rate of interest, repayable in a year, or renewable, or 
convertible into shares in a company when formed. ‘The 
National Provincial and Union Bank of England, 88 Cromwell 
Road, S.W.7, will receive and acknowledge cheques crossed 
“Family House Loan Fund.” An honorary treasurer will be 
appointed and accounts audited. Other houses can also be 
started if funds are available. Further particulars can be had 
from Mrs. Goch, 93 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. It is hoped that 
subscribers to the Loan Fund will become aleo, if they care to 
do so, members of an advisory committee. The scheme has the 
sympathy and approval of the Council of the Royal Colonial 
Institute and many other representative people, including Lord 
and Lady Selborne, Lord Milner, Lord Sydenham, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Admiral Sir Edmund Fremantle, Lieut.-Colonel L. 8. 
Amery, the Rev. Dr. Clifford, the Rev. Pat McCormick, D.s.0., 
Amy Lady Pelly, Miss Lilian Barker, Miss Louisa Duff, Mre. 
Markham, Mrs. J. H. Master, Mrs. St. Loe Strachey.—I am, 
Sir, &., Mavp Gocu. 

93 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 

{[Mre. Goch has got an excellent scheme and good backing, and 
we wish her all success in her venture. It is obvious, however, 
that all depends upon good management and a good connexion. 
Without these success is impossible. Also it to 
attempt such an adventure without a financial support whic! is 
really adequate.—Epb. Spectator. } 


is useles S 





“THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR.” 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “‘ SpecraTor.’’) 
Sir,—Might I be allowed to correct a small error in your kind 
The 
was not the 
Information ” ; 


“planned and begun at the instance oi 
it was initiated by myself as 


work 
Ministry of 
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Director of the Intelligence Bureau seven months before the 
Ministry of Information came into existence. Subsequently, 
when my Bureau was absorbed into the Foreign Office, the 
Ministry of Information took over the publishing of the first 
two volumes, but it never had anything to do with either the 
planning or the compilation of the work.—I am, Sir &c., 
Epwarp Gueicnex, M.G. 
35 Catherine Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 











GERVASE ELWES MEMORIAL. 
{To tHE EpiTror oF tHe “ SpecraTor.’’) 
Sir.—I am desired by Sir Edward Elgar and the Committee 
of the above to ask you if you would be so kind as to insert 
this notice in your next issue.—I am, Sir, &c., 
6 Howley Place, W. 2. H. Euwes, Hon. Sec. 


President: Sir Edward Elgar, O.M. 
Vice-Presidents: 
tight Hon. and Most Rey. 
the Archbishop of York. 
Vield-Marshal The Earl of Plymouth, 
Lord Grenfell, G.C.B., &c. G.B.E., C.B 
Committee: 
W. H. Leslie, Esq. 
Viscountess Northcliffe. 
Roger Quilter, Esq. 
B. Lyttelton Richmond, Esq. 
Miss E. L. Robinson. 
lion. Mrs, Sandars. 
Mrs. Rudolph Elwes, 
Hon. Secretary. 


His Eminence 
Cardinal Bourne. 


Chairman 
Mrs. W. Arkwright. 
Ww. A. Aikin, Esq., M.D 
Victor Beigel, Esq. 
Walter Carlile, Esq. 
Hon. Norah Dawnay. 
Hon. Everard Feilding. 
Baroness H. von IHiigel. 


It is proposed to raise a public memorial to Mr. Gervase 
Elwes, and a committee is being formed for that purpose. 
The precise form of the nemorial must depend on the support 
obtained. But the general idea before the committee is that 
a man so eminent for generosity and self-effacement would be 
music 





best commemorated by some scheme in the cause of 
which has those characteristics. An appeal for support will 
be issued as soon as the General Committee is constituted and 
a definite se heme decided upon, 

ENGLAND, JAPAN, CALIFORNIA. 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Six,—The Constitution of the State of California forbids the 


holding by any alien of the title to land within the borders of 
that State. This is a subject which is exclusively under the 
jurisdiction of the State; the IPederal Government cannot 
control it; any attempt on its part to do so would be resisted, 
not only by the State of California, but also by other States 
which, although having no such restrictive clause in their con- 
stitutions, would surely support California in its constitutional 
right of non-interference by the Federal power. The naturali- 
zation of aliens in America is under Federal jurisdiction, 
which forbids citizenship to all Asiatics, while, however, con- 
ceding it to Africans (probably because of the very large 
resident negro population which already of American 
citizenship). The controversy between Japan and the United 
States grows out of this -ondition of the law in America. 1] 
am very confident that the exclusion of Japanese (eo nomine) 
does not appear either in Californian or American law. Their 
exclusion from citizenship on the one hand and from land- 
holding on the other is the result of a combination of State 
constitutional law with Federal legislation, and it is difficult 
to see how the Japanese demand that their nationals shal) 
have equality of political rights with white aliens can be 
acceded to. The demand shortly stated is, in effect, that Cali- 
fornia shall change its constitutional provisions respecting the 
title of lands within its borders or that the federal policy in 
regard to naturalization shall be altered. (But, by the way, 
is it not a strange request to make of a foreign government 
that it shall facilitate the casting off of native allegiance?) 
It ie fairly certain that at no distant future there will be 
legislation in America restricting immigration on the ground 
that the great republic already possesses a larger number of 
foreign-born residents than it can profitably assimilate. Foreign 
questions enter into American politics far too often, and their 
is to disturb the good relations which ought to exist 
the Federal Government and the Governments of 
Powers. Witne the so-called “ Irish question ’”’ with 
an American citizen ought not to concern himself 
beyond an expression of a pious opinion. The “ hyphenates ” 
give the Government an endless amount of trouble which does 
not exist in other countries in which they are unknown. 
The policy of the Republican Party leaders (who are largely 
of British descent to the unrestricted, indis- 
criminating immigration of aliens who, on their landing in 
Ne Ww York, are otten shepherded by Tammany agents into 
semi-criminal methods of dealing with public affairs, and taught 
to use the vote (which they soon acquire) for their own benefit, 
or [or 


is 
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other 
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is adverse 





than in the interest of their new home. And it therefore seems 
to me that the chance that Asiatics will be included among 
the future citizens of America is very small. Whether or not 
Japan expects her ally (Great Britain) to support her in the 
existing controversy seems doubtful. British Columbia and 
Australia appear to have views which are adverse to the 
Japanese contention. It would seem to be highly desirable 
that the foregoing conditions should be duly considered by 
the British Government in view of the suggested renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. R. H. 





THE MOON “LYING ON HER BACK.” 
[To THe Epitor br tHe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—May I, though a little late, reply to the letter of you: 
correspondent ? 

From midwinter up to May he may observe that the moon, 
“a few days old,” is in a more northern position in th 
heavens than the sun (just gone down), and seeing that the 
points of the moon’s horns are invariably equi<listant from 
the sun, she appears more or less “lying on her back.’”’ In 
the fall of the year the reverse takes place, and she appears 
almost upright. In the case of the old horned moon the con- 
ditions are the opposite. She “sits up” in the spring and 
“lies down” in the autumn. It must be obvious that the 
notion of any connexion with weather, past or future, is pure 
superstition.—I am, Sir, &e., Percy bavi 

Clonard, Lucan, Co. Dublin. 

THE EXPORT OF DECREPIT HORSES. 
(To tHE Eptron or THE “* SPECTATOR 
Sir,—Your correspondent Miss A. L. Vernon 
emphasizing the fact that the traffic in horses abroad is a 
lucrative one. Those working for the abolition of the hideo 
suffering entailed by the exportation of miserable animals come 
up against the formidable obstacle of vested interests. If the 
public could be made fully to realize this fact their sympathy 
and humane feeling might roused powerfully enough to 
issue in action, and an end be made to the exportation of 
decrepit and unfit horses. 

It is hoped legislation will be introduced to amend the 1914 
Act, now evaded, so one of the ways every man and womat 
voter can help is to secure a promise of support from Membe 


15 ! In 


be 


of Parliament. Second, all subscribers to animal protection 
societies should urge concerted action in the matter. Third 
| which Miss Vernon alludes to in her letter, the Britis! 





the benefit of the country of their past allegiance rather 3 


Animal Product Company (B.A.P.), 27 Regent Street, S.W. 1, 
exists for the purpose of buying animals unfit for shipping 
It a small company, but with increased capital it could 
provide humanely conducted abattoirs at the ports, and mak 
it worth while to the “ traders ” to sell in this country. 

It is the sorting out of the unfit by honest inspection which 
is the crying necessity, though the legitimate trade is certainly 
not without its suffering. I understand 54,000 horses wer: 
exported in 1920. If any of your readers care to have leaflet 
on the subject, I am happy to supply them, as I did in 1914, 
when you courteously gave me permission to reprint extracts 
from Miss A. M. F. Cole’s valuable letters to the Spectator.—! 
L.. M. Lamont 


is 


am, Sir, &c., 


Iver, Bucks. 
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NOTIVCE.—When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression In such instance, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 18 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


a 

A WILD NIGHT. 
Tue ivy beats upon the wall, 
The owls across the blind fields call, 
And the oak by the housedoor 
Bends stiffy down, to implore 
Mercy, mercy of the wind. 
But other hordes race up behind, 
And his aged limbs are twisted and tossed, 
And the skies are stung with the twigs he’s lost, 
While he groans by the housedoor. 
The carpets swell above the floor, 
And the fireside cat, coiled up for sleep, 
Feels her fur rise, her flesh creep. 
Closed doors rattle at their locks; 
And the crowing of the midnight cocks 
Is caught and tossed from side to side 
Of the shrunken eky as the winds ride 
Shrieking aloud, booming with deep blast, 
Whispering—hissing with lips aghast, 
Blowing on, on with bateless strength 
Till the gentle elms are laid full-length, 
And the larch is shaken and falls in the wood, 
And leans in the arms of those that have stood 
Around it, its brothers, from birth till now, 
This moment of groaning root and torn ‘bough. 
The dark aisles of the woods are strown 
With dead limbs, longtime grown 
Sapless and brittle, that once blew 
Limeflower secrets the summer through, 
Now splintered, pulled from their lichened sleep 
By these hordes that pounce and leap 
With shrill ery, with deep roar, with faint 
Whisper, distant sighings, and that restraint 
Which preludes invulnerable onslaught 
And fiercer combats to be fought. 
~—But the wind slacks—the trees arise 
And, cold with terror, scan the skies 
To learn if it’s over, the agony done, 
... But no! new assaults have begun! 

Ricuarp Cnvrcs. 








THE THEATRE. 


—— > 
“A SOCIAL CONVENIENCE” AT THE ROYALTY 
THEATRE. 


{ wonper if this play of Mr. Harwood’s is an carly work. I 
should not be surprised if it were, for in the case of the arts we 
find the reversal of the laws of nature. It is the young man 
who suffers from stumbling, failing of breath, and inability to 
get through to his objective. A Social Convenience is in reality 
that awkward thing a two-act play, and Mr. Harwood had not 
the skill to disguise from us the nature of the third act. 

The story-—not quite one for the jeune fille, by the way—is 
unfolded in the very amusing scene which takes place at the 
Bureau of Social Convenience. A lady wants to be divorced 
from her husband, but it is in order to marry a man with a 
political career which would be blasted by scandal. Yet scanda] 
there must be, or by the law of England Mrs. Hannay cannot be 
free. But Mr. Nigel Playfair (as Mr. Prothero), an admirably 
resourceful social doctor, arranges that the scandal shall be 
effected with the help of someone else who has no reputation to 
lose. Of course it is to be a purely legal scandal. It is settled 
that the official lover shall go down to stay at the Hannays’ 
house; and here Mr. Harwood has a really funny situation. 
Nigel Bellamy, the serious, very pompous lover, not unnaturally 
becomes very jealous of Mr. Dennis Eadie as a lady-killer whom 
I for one grew to hate slmost as much as he did. Their official 
love-making is always being surprised, but not by the husband, 
for whose eyes it is, of course, intended, but by Bellamy, whom, in 
spite of its obvious necessity, it almost drives frantic. But the 


Haunays have a niece living with them. She finds the note 











promising the midnight meeting which the husband is to inter. 
cept, and is horrified. To what event her discovery leads | 
shall not divulge, but it is sufficient to say that it makes an 
admirable and unexpected end to the second act. But shen is 
absolutely nothing left for the last act. Much of the dialogue 
of the piece is dexterous and witty. Mr. Harwood was happy in 
his original conception of a plot which leads to new and funny 
complications. But his invention suddenly at the critica] 
moment seems to have failed him and left him high and drv, 
Why not have given Miss Traill a lover of her own? Why 

have revived some of Mr. Dennis Eadie’s past ? Why, above 
all, not have contrived in some manner that we should see 
Mr. Prothero again, as he proved s0 capable a conductor of a 
slightly difficult interview ? A Social Convenience is so nearly 
very good that its not being better is almost tragic—tragic 
as the long waits at the Royalty during which the champagne 
of the comedy went flat in our glasses. Tarn. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


EveryMan, HampsteaD.—Shaw Repertory .. 3,152.29 
(Mr. Shaw is a master of the stage. His work is here 
played with intelligence and attention to exsemb/e.} 
Courr.—King Henry IV. (Part IL.) .. es 8.15~2.15 
{The work of another able technician. Mr. Fagan's pro- 
duction is above the average.] 


AmBassapors.—The White-Headed Boy e+ 8.30—2.26 
{An yy amusing, satiric comedy of the Abbey Theatre 
school.] 


Lyric, HamMMersMitH.—The Beggar's Opera .. 8.15 
[Gay, like Stevenson, wrote for the lighter moments of the 
fustidious.] 











BOOKS. 


IDENTITY TESTS IN ALLEGED SPIRITUAL 
COMMUNICATIONS.* 

WE are glad that Lady Glenconner had the courage to publish 
her book. Whether she and the other people concerned have 
deceived themselves and each other or not, there are in the 
book points of very great interest—points urgently requiring 
examination—that are, or at any rate may be later, illuminated 
by the evidence tendered. The book contains a record of what 
are alleged to be, and on the surface certainly appear to be, 
attempts by Lady Glenconner’s son, a young officer who died 
in the war, to communicate with his mother. But this is not 
all. He is apparently attempting to communicate under con- 
ditions which will support the evidence of existence after death 
by eliminating the possibility of explaining the said communica- 
tions under any theory of telepathy—i.ec., thought transference, 
or what for want of a better term we may call the sucking of 
thoughts conscious and subconscious out of the mind of another 
person. The story of the book is roughly as follows. 

Edward Tennant, son of Lady Glenconner, shared his mother’s 
deep interest in psychological research, and realized the import- 
ance attached by her and other investigators to getting evidence 
of existence of an after-life which was not liable to the objection 
that it could be explained as merely telepathic. Instead of 
trying the method of cross-correspondence between two 
or more mediums which it is alleged was deliberately invented 
by Frederic Myers after his death in order to give proof of 
identity, Edward Tennant purports to prove that he is still 
conscious and an individual by messages to his mother conveyed 
by a new and different process. He gives through the medium, 
Mrs. Leonard, references to the pages of books in particular 
shelves of libraries or bookcases in houses which were known 
to him, but which, as far as we can tell, were not known to the 
medium. 

In our opinion the results of these tests are only explicable 
jn two ways. They can be explained by extending the theory of 
thought transference and thought suction—i.e., the power of 
getting information out of somebody else’s mind, a quite 
different thing from voluntarily instilling something into that 
mind—far beyond anything for which we yet have warrant 
in the records of telepathy. Remember that telepathy, which 
has been described, and rightly described, by the Spectator as 
the last refuge of the materialist, and is obviously a very 
present help in dialectical trouble, is not by any means the 
proved and certain thing that it is supposed to be by the 
public. The other possible explanation is that the medium is 
acting fraudulently. That this hypothesis ought to be most 











* The Earthen Vessel, By Pamela Glenconner. London: John Lane. (6s, net.] 
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carefully examined and that such examination should not be 
in the least resented by the medium is a statement which no true 
investigator will gainsay for a moment. The whole matter 
must be treated scientifically and without prejudice. A medium 
who would resent investigation based on the hypothesis of 
fraud is not fit to join in the inquiry into a matter of import 
so tremendous. ‘This phase of the problem is, however, dealt 
with in another column, and need not therefore detain us here. 

To return to the book before us, there is, in our opinion, no 
question that it was well worth while to record the details of 
the sittings and to set them forth as they have been for public 
criticism and examination. 

The best thing we can do is to quote one of the tests 
in its entirety. The communication we have chosen purports 
to be a message from Edward Tennant, known in his family as 
“ Bim,” concerning his younger brother David, to whom he 
was devoted and with whom he was on what we may call 
fatherly terms. On October 23rd, 1917, ‘‘ Feda,” the alleged 
spirit on the other side who controls the medium here, Mrs. 
Leonard, declared that Edward Tennant was going to send 
a book message for David. The message through Feda is as 
follows :-— 

‘** This is in the house in London, and it is to be found in a 

room downstairs. The page is number 14, and the message is 
three-quarters down the page. It is in the eighth book on the 
third shelf counting from right to left. You will find something 
round connected with the book in question. Close to it there is a 
book which tells of great spaces—large great spaces ’ (she raised 
her hands above her head). ‘It is a book which tells of the 
stars.” ”” 
This message, it should be stated, was given at the Station 
Hotel, Crewe. On Lady Gienconner’s return to London she 
went at once into the library at 34 Queen Anne’s Gate—a room 
which she declares was unknown to Mrs. Leonard. Her state- 
ment continues :— 

‘*On the third shelf I found the eighth book, counting from 
right to left, to be Lewes’ Life of Goethe. Two books from this 
was a volume called Astro Theology, or the Demonstration of the 
Attributes of God, from a survey of the Heavens. On the fourteenth 
page of the eighth book (Lewes Life of Goethe) we found the 
following passage : 

* One fine afternoon when the house was quiet, Master Wolfgang, 
with his cup in his hand and nothing to do, finds himself looking 
cut into the silent street, and telegraphing to the young Ochsensteins 
who dwelt opposite. By way of doing something he begins to 
fling the crockery into the street, delighted with the noise it makes 
an@ stimulated by the brothers Ochsenstein, who chuckle at him 
over the way. The indulgent Mother returns, and sees the mischief 
with housewifely horror, till melting into sympathy she laughs as 
heartily as the child. This Mother employed her faculties ’ 
(the passage continues) ‘ for story-telling to his and her own delight. 
* To all natural phenomena,” she writes, ‘I gavea meaning. As we 
thought of the paths which lead from star to star, and that we should 
one day inhabit the stars, and when we thought of the great Spirits 
we should meet there, I was as eager for the hours of story-telling 
as the children themselves. There I sat, and Wolfgang held me 
with his large black eyes.”’’ 

The passage concludes with the words :— 

* What a charming glimpse of Mother and Son.’" 

Lady Glenconner’s comment is as follows :— 

*‘This Book-Test carried such conviction to the members of 
Bim’s family, that when it was found and read aloud it was met 
with the laughter of instant recognition. Only one last direction 
had yet to be followed, that which told ‘ of something round in 
connexion with this book.’ And it was considered discovered 
when, turning to the frontispiece, it was seen that it represented 
a reproduction of a miniature painting set in a round black 
frame.” 

This passage, we should add, has the following attestation :— 

“We guarantee that the facts of this case are as above repre- 
sented, and we were present at the finding of the message. 

(Signed) GLENCONNER, 
Davip TENNANT.’? 

It remains to be pointed out that the sentence, ‘ Wolfgang 
held me with his large black eyes,” possessed a very special 
meaning for the Glenconner family. There was a saying of 
Bim’s in reference to his mother’s stories and David’s delight 
in them which was well known to them all. On a certain 
occasion several years ago the elder boy said to his mother, 
when reading a fairy story, ‘I love to look at David listening, 
with his large dark eyes.” 

Lady Glenconner may quite conceivably have told this story 
to Mrs. Leonard and then have forgotten she did so, or to some- 
one who told Mrs. Leonard. In that case Mrs. Leonard must be 
supposed to have pounced upon it as the sleuth-hound of spiri- 
tualism and then traced out the proper quotation, about fairy 
stories and dark eyes. Next she must have seen to it that there 





was a Lewes’s Goethe in Lord Glenconner’s library, counted the 
shelves and books, and then worked off her great stunt. There 
is no physical impossibility in doing this. Still, if Mrs. 
Leonard really accomplished it she deserves a salute from all 
of us for her cleverness, and what is more, a place in our Naval 
or Military Intelligence Department or Secret Service office. 

There is also the alternative to which we have alluded above. 
Mrs. Leonard may subconsciously have sucked all this curious 
information out of Lady Glenconner’s subconscious mind and 
so did the trick. If this is the explanation, then indeed tele- 
pathy is a wonderful thing, and the sooner we get to a serious 
investigation of it the better and, above all, find out whether 
the thought-sucking process can be stabilized and utilized. 
If it can, we shall have discovered an addition to our mental 
processes which might be of extraordinary use not only in 
science but in civic policy. For example, there would be no more 
miscarriages in justice if we were able to suck the thoughts of 
the criminal or alleged criminal. It would be a case of ‘* Con- 
fessions while you wait.’ No one would henceforth be racked 
by the thought that he had sent an innocent man to the ecaffold 
or to the gaol. 

Next would come the question of communication with the 
dead, and we should have to ask, “ Is there any proof that the 
dead can work in the subconscious plane ?”’ If the answer were 
* Yes,” we must go on to ask whether the facts prove or do not 
prove that the dead are not dead, but are really alive, or whether, 
again, they have that sad and fleeting existence as “ films ” 
with which Lucretius tormented his soul and ours—a theory, 
by the way, held by a certain number of modern investigators. 

All these possibilities are of importance to persons who 
hold a neutral view, as we do. Our view is a really 
neutral view and not, as so often is the case, merely a view of 
determined opposition expressed in neutral language. Is it 
possible to arrange a test which will exclude telepathy— 
assuming telepathy to be as potent as the anti-spiritualists seem 
bound to believe it? The water-tight test, curiously enough, 
has never been thought out as it ought to be by the anti-spiritual- 
ists. Still more curious, it appears to have been left for Mrs. 
Leonard, Feda, Edward Tennant, and his cousin to make the 
best test that has yet been devised. The Cross-Correspondence 
tests are exceedingly interesting, but they are open to the 
objection that if the automatist is consciously or subconsciously 
faking, a great deal can be done by what might be called a 
medium’s ‘‘ Jacob’s ladder.” By use of such a method it is 
conceivable that the automatist may feel his or her way gradually 
from one assertion to another till at last a very imposing result 
is obtained. Yet in truth it may only rest upon one or two 
lucky hits supported by a good many elementary syllogisms ! 

Before we leave the subject of Lady Glenconner’s book we 
should like to say a word as to Sir Oliver Lodge’s prefatory note. 
It is moderate and suggestive. 





THE AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS. 
Tue American Oxonian published in its January number a 
statistical record showing the achievements of the American 
Rhodes Scholars at Oxford and their subsequent occupations. 
The American Oxonian, which is the official magazine of the 
Alumni Association of American Rhodes Scholars, is edited by 
Professor Frank Aydelotte, the author of that remarkable little 
book, the Ozford Stamp. Professor Aydelotte was himself a 
Rhodes Scholar, and is now Professor of English in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. His fascinating study 
encouraged us to think that Oxford, with the help of the Rhodes 
Scholarships, has one of the greatest opportunities ever offered 
to her of putting her stamp upon the spiritual development 
of the English-speaking race. The book showed that the educe- 
tional ideals of Oxford are not merely good in themselves, 
but supply the necessary material for the making of a man, 
and it also led to the just conclusion that the essential thing 
in education is to teach men to think. If you have learned 
to think you will find that you have also learned to write. When 
Professor Aydelotte’s little book appeared in 1918 we published 
an article arguing that Professor Aydelotte’s principles would 
be most properly applied by the establishment at Oxford of 
a School of the Civil Polity of the English people. Such a School 
might be known for short as the English School, though it would 
not be an English School in the sense in which the phrase might 
ordinarily be understood. It would embrace English history, 
political and social ; constitutional history and the machinery 
of government; English law; Church and State historically 
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considered; English literature; the achievements of science ; 
the growth of the British Empire; international. problems ; 
and the mechanism of thought, including logic, mathematics, 
metaphysics, and so on. 

Under the inspiration of Professor Aydelotte, Professor R. W. 
Burgess, Professor of Mathematics in Brown University, has 
drawn up his statistical record of the American Rhodes scholars. 
It is deeply interesting to read about the class of men from which 
the Rhodes Scholars are drawn, and. about the kind of pro- 
fessions to which the scholars afterwards tend. Such subjects 
are too seldom treated statistically, We can remember an 
absorbing little statistical study about men’s careers which was 
published in an English. review-nearly twenty-five years ago. 
The writer had made a point of keeping track of a very large 
number of his contemporaries at school and at college, and his 
object was to discover whether men who were equipped with a 
decent education, but who had no money of their own, had a fair 
chance of making their way in the professions. His conclusion 
—though of course his statistics did not cover a wide enough 
range—was that the average man who showed reasonable 
application was able to make a living in some profession and to 
marry before a certain age. In-each case where his contem- 
poraries had failed or had “ gone under”’ there was a demon- 
strable explanation—drink, recklessness with money, or some 
mental infirmity expressing itself in shiftlessness or idleness. 
The most interesting thing in that statistical record was the 
virtual exclusion of good or bad luck as a factor in men’s careers. 
Naturally, luck had played its part, for some men must have had 
much better opportunities than others, but there was no room 
for luck in the determination of the question whether a man 
would be able to make a livelihood by his own efforts. We hope 
that Professor Burgess, if he has not been overcome by his labours 
in connexion with the statistical record of the Rhodes Scholars, 
will apply his methods to some such subject as we have just 
described. He has a rare talent for statistical summarizing. 

In dealing with the Rhodes Scholars, Professor Burgess 
analyses the results under three main headings :— 

1. What type of man has been selected as Rhodes Scholar 

in the United States ? 

2. What is the record of the American Rhodes Scholars at 

Oxford ? 
3. What have they done after their return to the United 
States ? 

He finds that the Rhodes Scholars cover the entire permitted 
range of age from 19 to 24 inclusive, though there were only a 
few scholars of 19. The average age is 22 years 4 months, 
In academic training the majority have received their first 
degree in America. About 14 per cent. have had less than a 
full college course in America, and at least 19 per cent. have 
had ove or more years of graduate or professional study. Just 
over 40 per cent. have represented their colleges in America in 
one or more branches of athletics. At Oxford the Americans 
have mostly read for the regular Oxford degrees, and practically 
all have read for honours, the pass degree being taken only in 
exceptional circumstances. In the Schools over 13 per cent. 
got Firsts, about the same number got Fourths, and the remainder 
were divided about equally between the Second and Third 
Classes. Thus the American Rhodes Scholars are decidedly 
superior to the all-round average of men who take the Honours 
Schools at Oxford. 

As Professor Burgess points out, it is a debatable question 
whether the American scholars would be justified in making 
the sacrifice necessary to win a larger number of Firsts. The 
sacrifice would be represented by less travelling in England, 
less participation in college activities, and generally a less close 
contact with English life. For our part we feel that the sacrifice 
would be rather too great. No doubt working as they do now 
the American scholars could increase their number of Firsts 
if move of them took three years instead of two to prepare for 
the examinations. We note that scholars from the Middle 
Atlantic States have the best record and those from the South 
Central States the second best, while those from the West North 
Central States have the poorest. As regards the subjects taken 
at Oxford, Professor Burgess finds that one-third of the American 
scholars studied law, one-sixth modern history or economics, 
one-sixth the humanities, and the remaining third a wide range 
of “ professional and cultural subjects.” They succeeded best 


in those subjects which were not based very directly on previous 
preparation : for example, in jumsprudence, geology, and physio- 
logy. 


They were comparatively unsuccessful in the humanities, 





not having had so suitable a preparation for the purpose as is 
provided by British public schools. 

Professor Burgess’s summary of what the Rhodes Scholars 
have done on their return home is as follows :— 

““(1) Nearly half of the returning scholars have en i 
further graduate or professional ound, and have et a4 
graduate or professional degrees. 

(2) About 100 American Rhodes Scholars have published 
books and articles on a wide range of subjects. 

(3) Over one-third of the American Rhodes Scholars area 
engaged in education, principally in college teaching. About 
one-fourth are practising law, over 10 per cent. in business 
and the others in Government service, and in social and 
religious, scientific, literary and editorial, and medical occupa- 
tions. 

4) The college teachers are well established and well dis- 
tributed over the country. 

(5) American Rhodes Scholars are beginning to be included 
in W/o’s Who, seventeen men of the 1904-1910 classes being 
in the 1920-1921 edition. A further indication of at least some 
oa of success may be seen in the fact that they are raising 
amilies.” * 


Evidently Rhodes’ plan has been fulfilled in that the Americans 
selected have been high grade men who promised to become 
leaders in American life. They have reacted most responsively 
and favourably to their Oxford environment. But the expecta- 
tion, which was, we think, the expectation of Rhodes himself, 
that the American scholars would “ go into politics” in the 
English sense or join the diplomatic service, has not been ful- 
filled. When all has been said, however, it remains true that 
a man engaged in education can influence the tone of public 
life as much as anybody can. A third of the Rhodes Scholars 
on returning to America have taken up teaching, particularly 
in the Colleges, and in America the relation between education 
and public life is perhaps closer than in any other country. 





SUVOROF.* 

“ Hero, buffoon, half demon and half dirt,” as Lord Byron 
called him, Suvorof has been a national hero for Russians and 
an enigma to Western Europe. Mr. Lyon Blease’s new life of 
him is an highly entertaining book, which, while doing full 
justice to Suvorof’s military achievements, illustrates his 
eccentricity with many of the picturesque anecdotes that are 
popular with his countrymen. The author says that he wrote 
the book in Russia, where he served with a hospital during 
the war, and that he depended mainly on Russian authorities. 
If he is inclined to overrate Suvorof’s generalship he has, at 
any rate, produced a fresh and lively picture of the odd little 
man of genius who could make Russian peasants fight well, 
who defeated the Turks and the Poles again and again, and 
who, during Napoleon’s absence in Egypt in 1799, drove the 
dreaded French Republican armies out of Northern Italy. 
Alexander Suvorof came of a Swedish family long settled in 
Russia. His faiher had the rare distinction of being praised 
by Catherine the Second for his “incorruptible honesty.” 
Alexander Suvorof, who was born in 1730 and entered the 
Guards as a private in 1745, shared his father’s virtue which, 
then as now, was seldom practised by Russians. He served 
in the Seven Years’ War and was on the staff of Fermor at 
Kunersdorf, where he saw how an incompetent general could 
throw away the fruits of a complete victory. He studied 
military history and, when he received the command of a 
regiment, he began to train his men in his own way, insisting 
on offensive tactics and relentless activity in the field. He 
first made a name for himself in the Polish War of 1771-2, 
routing the Poles under Dumouriez at Landskron. In the 
Turkish War that ended in 1774 he gained several whirlwind 
victories over greatly superior Turkish forces on the Danube. 
In the second war of 1787-1791 he won further distinction in 
the Crimea and Moldavia. In 1789 Suvorof and the Prince 
of Coburg routed two Turkish armies of three or four times 
their strength at Fokshani and at the Ruimnik. The Grand 
Vizier himself commanded the Turks on the Ruimnik, and lost 
his camp, his artillery, and all but a remnant of his host of 
90,000 men. In the winter of 1790 Suvorof finished the cam- 
paign by storming Izmail on the Danube, one of the most 
astonishing feats of arms in the history of war. With 25,000 
men he captured a powerful fortress held by 35,000 Turks 
after only nine days of preparation. The feat was darkened 
by the horrors that followed the assault, for the Russians gave 
no quarter either to the garrison or to the townsfolk. Only 

* Suvorof. ~ By® W. Lyon Bilease. With an ‘Introduction by Major-General 
Sir C, E. Callweli. London: Constable. (25s. net.} 
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a few thousand men who held out in detached forts were 
spared. Suvorof’s reputation as a relentless victor was con- 
. . . 

firmed when in 1794 he destroyed the Polish armies that had 
made a last effort to save the liberties of Poland, and massacred 
troops and civilians alike at the storm of Praga, which ended 
the war. The author says that Suvorof had ordered the women 
and children to be spared, but it is clear that he did not try 
to restrain his savage troops, nor did he blame them for what 
they had done. 

No Russian commander except Peter the Great had ever 
got so much out of his troops as Suvorof did. He achieved his 
purpose by living among his men and posing as a rough and 
uncouth peasant. For example, when he was commanding 
an expedition in 1774:— 

“He rode, as always, with a single Cossack. At the end 
of a day’s march the Cossack lit a bundle of straw in default of 
better fuel. Suvorof dismounted, took off his coat and breeches, 
and, holding his shirt over his head, warmed his back at the 
blaze. Then he warmed his chest and stomach, and lastly 
sat and warmed himself all round. Then he put on his uniform 
again, wrapped himself in his cloak, and, lying down on a 
bundle of hay, with his saddle for a pillow, went straight off 
In more civilized surroundings he was less accommo- 
dating. On one occasion the caveleade pulled up at a house 
with a high flight of steps leading up to the front door. Suvorof’s 
adjutant told the civilian that he had been careful to tell the 
housewife not to clean the house and not to put a cloth on the 


to sleep. 


table ‘because my general can’t bear them.’ Suvorof then 
trotted up, exclaimed, ‘ Merciful God! Good morning!’ dis- 
mounted, and ran up the steps, followed by the adjutant. They 


came out as quickly as they went in, the adjutant first, and 
Suvorof after him crying at the top of his voice, ‘ Hey, hey, hey, 
hey!’ Down the steps and out through the gates they went. 
In the road some one contrived to pacify the frantic general, 
and it was explained that the unfortunate woman had disregarded 
her orders and had laid the cloth.” 

He made a point of personal cleanliness, had no vices, and 
He thus acquired a 





worked as hard as 
personal ascenden 
to the letter, no matter how long the march or how heavy the 
odds against them. He knew the merits and weakness of the 
Russian peasant, and he evolved a new system of tactics which 
far better than the methodical 


any private soldier. 
y over the troops, who would fulfil his orders 


suited the Russian character 
German system in favour with the courtier generals. 
all his Spartan simplicity Suvorof was extremely vain and 
greedy of applause. He abased himself like any Byzantine 
before the ruling favourite Potemkin, in order to secure pro- 
motion and decorations. His letters to this man are in 
worst possible taste. He literally worshipped the Empress 
Catherine, who seems to have found it difficult to keep her 
countenance when the little marshal grovelled before her as if 
As he grew old his eccentricities 
uncontrollable. His friends found it difficult 
reconcile him with Emperor Paul, who was as mad as him- 
self, though in a different way. And when Suvorof went to 
Italy to command the Allicd armies against France, he gave 
Thus at Mittau,on his way 


she were a sacred image. 
became to 


the 


full rein to his absurd humour. 
to Vienna, 


“the loeal 
his own reception. 


gentry were given a taste of the old Suvorof at 
As they gathered in the saloon, the door 
of his bedroom was suddenly opened. The hero appeared in 
his shirt, announced briefly, ‘Suvorof is coming out,’ and 
withdrew. A minute later he emerged, wearing full uniform 
and all his decorations, and solemnly received the guests. Thus 
he announced that the conqueror of the French would be no 
polished and refined penitent, the aleitrant old 
poreupine who had erected his bristles against social and military 
pedants in the palaces of Petersburg and on the battlefields of 
Turkey and Poland.” 


same re 





but 


He had abundant reason in Italy to make fun of the Austrians, 
especially the lethargic generals and the statesmen in Vienna 
who, like Thugut, were determined to use the Russian army 
for the sole benefit of the Hapsburg dynasty. When he 
attended a reception at the house of Baron Nostitz, Thugut’s 
Nostitz, to humour 


he behaved outrageously. 


him, began to show him the pictures :— 


son-in-law, 


‘“Pausing in front of one of them, the Field-Marshal broke 
out, ‘Moreau retreats! Does Your Excellency want to sce 
how he really did retreat ? It was just like this.” He thereupon 
trotted from the room, with all his suite after him, skipped 
down the grand stairease, threw himself into his carriage, called 
ut, ‘Home!’ and drove off, leaving Nostitz to discover for 
himself what Suvorof thought of Thugut and all his relations.” 

Suvorof’s campaign of 1799 in Italy was a remarkable triumph. 
With a small Russian army and large Austrian contingents he 
defeated Schérer and Moreau at the Adda and freed Lombardy 
and Piedmont. When the French crossed the Apennines in 


out, 
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| his own position was desperate. 
| done was finer than his conduct of the retreat. 
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| unconquerable, 











| uncertain voice.” 


two columns and fell upon him, he beat Macdonald in a hard- 
fought three days’ battle at the Trebbia and forced Moreau 
to retreat. When Joubert, at the head of a new but inferior 
French army, renewed the attack from the Apennines, Suvorof 
defeated his adversary in a desperate action at Novi. Joubert 
was killed and Moreau could not redeem the day. Nelson, 
who was at the time blockading Genoa, wrote one of his extra- 
ordinary letters to the Russian commander :— 


; ‘““My Dear, Dear Prince and Brother, there is not that man 
in Europe who loves You equal to myself. All admire Your 
Great and Glorious atchievements, as does Nelson, but he 
loves You for Your despising of wealth as it may stand in the 
way of Your duty, for being indeed the faithfull servant of 
Your Sovereign, in this chant presume to claim the dear name 
of Brother. I know that my atchievements are not to [be] 
named with Yours. But the Bounty of my own Sovereign, 
that of the Emperor of Russia and his Sicilian Majesty and the 
Grand Signor, have loaded me with honors and wealth, in 
these joined to You we show an example to the World that 
fidelity will be amply rewarded. This day has:made me the 
Proudest man in Europe, I am told by a person who has seen 
You for many years that in our stature persons end manners 
we are more alike than any two people ever were. We are 
certainly relations and I entreat that You will never take from 
me the Dear Name of Your Affectionate Brother and sincer: 
Friend Bronte NELSON.” 


It was characteristic of Suvorof that to his flowery reply he 
with the significant remark : 
not For the illustrious 
brother, why don’t you give the world some more Aboukirs 


postscript 
“Palermo is Cithera a rest, 
The eld Russian disliked women and had had 
lest 
campaign in Switzerland was in some respects the most astonish- 
ing of all. He forced his way over the St. Gothard, down to 
the Lake of Lucerne, and thence by rough paths to the Muotto- 
f at Zurich. But when he had 
reached the Muottothal he heard that Korsakof, deserted by 
the Austrians, had been overwhelmed by Masséna, and that 
Nothing that Suvorof had 
First he turned 


his own career. Suvorof’s 


on Mass¢éna’s vanguard from Schwyz and defeated it. Then he 
and over the Panixer Pass to 
skirmishers that sought to bar 
the narrow and toilsome road, and taking 1,400 prisoners with 
him. Only a very resolute and well-disciplined army could 
have achieved such a feat, and Suvorof must have the credit. 
n old man, in indifferent health, but his spirit was 
He took the remnants of his army home to 
For all his 


forced his way up the valley 
Coire, beating off the French 


He was a 


Russia and died six months later, in May, 1800. 
grotesque oddities, Suvorof was an able soldier, and he typified 
the better side of the Russian character, which is still almost 
incomprehensible to Western people. 

THE ECONOMICS OF WELFARE.* 
Proressorx Picov, who succeeded Professor Marshall in 
Chair of Political Economy at Cambridge, has produced a 
formidable volume the of welfare ”’—dealing 
with “that part of social welfare that can be brought directly 
or indirectly into relation with the measuring-rod of money.” 
It presents a stviking contrast to his predecessor’s recent work 
on Industry and Trade, both in method and in style. Professor 
Marshall’s ‘study of industrial technique and 
organization ’’ was essentially descriptive and historical, with 
appropriate comments, and was singularly lucid and interesting. 


T 
p 
Professor Pigou’s far more ambitious study of industry, capital, 





the 


on * economics 


business 


wages, taxation, and income with specia] relation to the national 


dividend is analytic, and, as the author says, “ it would be idle 


to pretend that the book is other than a severe one.” Now, 
“the goal sought is to make more easy practical measures to 
promote welfare—practical measures which statesmen may 


build upon the work of the economist just as Marconi the inventor 
Luilt upon the discoveries of Hertz.” But we are bound to 
warn readers that this closely reasoned argument, filling neaily a 
thousand pages, will not assist the statesman, except by making 
him very reluctant to move in one direction or the other. The 
oracle, like that of Delphi, speaks too often in obscure and 
ambiguous terms. For, as the author admits, ‘* when as often 
happens a practical issue turns upon the balancing of opposing 
considerations, even though these considerations are wholly 


economic, Economic Science must almost always speak with an 


Moreover, non-economic factors are always 
intruding themseives into the discussion, to upset the economist’s 


* The Economics o Welfare. By A. ©. Pigou. Loudon: Mecmillan, [368. net.) 
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conclusions. It is a stimulating mental exercise to follow 
Professor Pigou’s elaborate analysis of such questions as the 
influence of excessive wages in one industry upon the national 
dividend, but we are seldom rewarded by any definite pronounce- 
ment at the close of the inquiry. The author is so careful to 
qualify his conclusions that he can seldom be tied down to a 
recommendation of any particular policy, and controversialists 
who may quote his book in favour of their own views will almost 
invariably be wrong in doing so. 

We may, however, cite as an exception his chapters on the 
public operation of industries. The general impression left by 
these pages is certainly hostile to nationalization, and the argu- 
ment is represented by the following extract :— 

“ Anything which restricts unduly willi to make ven- 
tures in any industry must still, therefore, threaten heavy losa. 
The point I have to wee is that a public body engaged in 
industrial operations is likely to restrict unduly this willingness. 
The defence of this proposition rests on the following reasons. 
First, public authorities recognize that hostility to government 
on the part of the people is an evil, and they also recognize 
that an unsuccessful State speculation, ‘if it involves repudia- 
tion or oppressive taxation for years to come, produces a popular 
revulsion and deep-seated distrust of government itself in all 
its branches.’ Secondly, the persons at any time in control of 
a@ public authority, when that authority is dependent on the 
party system, cannot but know that ‘failure would give their 

litical opponents too good an ay to ride into power.’ 

irdly, these persons are partly able to perceive that, if people 
are compelled to expose resources to uncertainty in proportion 
to the rateable value of their houses, more real sacrifice will be 
involved than if the same aggregate of resources to be exposed 
to the same scheme of uncertainty were obtained, by way of 


voluntary contributions, in proportion to the attractive force 
exerci upon the several contributors by the prospective 
profits. Finally, and this is really the most fundamentel point, 


if inventors must appeal to government officials, they are 
confronted, as it were, with the average daring of the community, 
whereas, if they are free to appeal to private enterprise, they can 
select ® group of —— from persons above this average. 
As Leroy Beaulieu well writes: ‘ A man of initiative will always 
find, among the forty million inhabitants of a country, some 
audacious persons who will believe in him, will follow him, will 
meke their fortunes with him or will ruin themselves with him. 
He would waste his time in trying to convince those hierarchical 
bureaus which are the heavy and necessary thought-organs and 
action-organs of a State.’ It follows that, in general, while the 
hoye of gain operates more strongly on private enterprise than 
on the public authority, the fear of loss operates more strongly 
on the public authority. This implies that a public authority 
will be less willing than a private concern to take risks, or, to 
put it technically, to provide the factor uncertainty-bearing.” 
Again, the detailed comparison between international disputes 
and labour disputes is instructive. ‘* Disputes between nations 
relate to a thing, disputes about wages to a rate”; and the 
analysis of the employer's and employee's attitudes in regard 
to the rate is illuminating. Professor Pigou advocates concili- 
ation, as opposed to arbitration, as the remedy for labour dis- 
putes. On theoretical grounds he favours piece-rates as opposed 
to time-rates, under proper safeguards, as the method of remuner- 
ation for a workman, but he disapproves of the so-called 
“ scientific” or “premium” methods of rewarding increased 
output, contending that they are not fair and that they are 
inferior to fixed piece-rates. His chapter on ‘‘ Unemployment 
versus Short Time ”’ is opportune, but, like so much of the book, 
merely emphasizes the extreme difficulty and complexity of 
the problem without resolving it. His conclusion is that if 
workmen who are dismissed will go elsewhere and find other work 
to do, it is better to dismiss them than to keep them on short 
time. But this theoretical argument ignores the Chinese walls 
erected by the trade unions between one industry and another, 
and is, we fear, wholly without valuc in existing circumstances. 
We may illustrate further the contents of Professor Pigou’s 
treatise by mentioning his discussion of national finance. His 
chapter on “ War Debt and a Special Levy ” is perhaps the most 
unqualified expression of opinion in the whole book, but his 
advocacy of a levy on capital—not merely on “ war wealth ”— 
assumes the validity of the principle in dispute and is confined 
to an endeavour to show that a levy is practicable. ‘“ The only 
essential thing is that, on whatever basis the levy is made, it 
shall be so framed that people in the future will not have to yay 
more under it if they make new contributions of work and 
savings than if they do not.” Professor Pigou would make a 
levy both on capital and on income ; he admits that those who 
have invested their savings in diamonds and Old Masters would 
probably evade the levy, but he thinks that a general valuation 
of every man’s property is virtually impossible. Another 


noteworthy section deals with the effect of doles—or, as he calls 
them, “transferences to the poor”—and shows their evil 








economic effects, though the moral harm done is probably far 
greater. In a chapter on national insurance, the author seems 
inclined to think that free insurance against sickness and against 
the “ minimum risks” of accident and unemployment would 
not “ involve a large injury ” to the national dividend, and would 
simplify the costly machinery of the Insurance Commission, 
But his examination of this question is curiously superficial, 
Lastly, we may mention his chapter on “ The Psychological 
Tendencies of the Business Community,” as an ingenious explan- 
ation of the way in which waves of optimism or pessimism are 
generated in turn. The so-called trade cycles are doubtless duc 
to psychological motives as much as to economic reasons, and 
Professor Pigou’s analysis of the conditions which produce great 
commercial activity followed by stagnation is well worth reading. 
The book as a whole is disappointing, not of course because it is 
largely technical but because theargument is too often incomplete. 
But certain sections may be read with interest and profit. 





THE GOSPELS AS HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS.* 
Tue first volume of this important work dealt with the history 
of the reception of the four Canonical Gospels in the Church ; 
the second was occupied with the Synoptic Gospels ; the third, 
and last, is principally concerned with the form and characte: 
of the Fourth Gospel, though something has been added to 
what had previously been said as to its use in the Church, 
and the tradition connecting it with John, the son of Zebedee. 
The author’s aim is to ascertain whether this Gospel “has a 
right to be treated as an independent historical witness along- 
side of the Synoptic Gospels, having drawbacks indeed in this 
character, as they have, though largely different ones, but one 
whose testimony cannot any more than theirs be disregarded.’ 
He is “ convinced that this right belongs to it, which in recent 
times has been, and still is, denied by many.” 

In the discussion of the principal theories as to the origin of 
the Gospel, justice is done to F. C. Baur, whose “ influence 
needs to be recognized more cleariy than it often seems to be.” 
Like most reactions, the reaction against the Tiibingen school 
has overshot its mark: there is more to be learned from Baur's 
mistakes than from the level and lifeless criticism of his oppo- 
nents. Westcott in particular, who in Dr. Sanday’s felicitous 
phrase “dabbled in fundamentals,” scems, with all his real 
merits, never to have “closely grappled with the question 
whether it was probable that one of the Galilean ‘Twelve would, 
even in later years, so have presented his testimony.”” Among 
recent writers Harnack and Loisy call for special mention ; 
the arguments of the former with regard to the relation of the 
Prologue to the Gospel as a whole “ have not received the atten- 
tion they deserve, or been satisfactorily answered.”’ Dr. Stanton’s 
ingenious suggestion is that the acquaintance with Palestinian 
localities shown in the Fourth Gospel, and (though this is perhaps 
a less convincing ground) the claim to personal intercourse 
with our Lord put forward in i. I4, with which he connects 
1 John i. 1-3, leads us to suppose that the writer may have 
been 
**@ youth or boy, younger by some years than the Aposile 
John, even if the latter was the youngest of the Twelve, who 
could remember having sometimes himself seen and heard Jesus, 
and who had derived a sense of a knowledge, which was at 
least almost immediate, of the Divine revelation made in the 
Lord, by intimate association with His personal disciples ver) 
soon after His departure. He may have gone to Asia before 
John did, and at all events he probably did so at an age when 
his mind wes more supple ; ma it is more-natural to attribute 
to him the capacity for producing the Fourth Gospel in the last 
degade of the first century, earlier than which it is difficult to 
place its composition.” 

Unless the theory of a later date be revived—a possibility which 
is not to be excluded—this hypothesis gives not merely a possible 
but a probable explanation of the facts. 

From the point of view of later developments, it must be 
admitted that the absence of any reference in John xiii. to the 
institution of the Eucharist, and the detailed and deliberate 
replacement of the Synoptic account by the narrative of the 
Maundy, to which is added an express injunction with regard 
to its permanence, “necessarily excite surprise.” It is sug- 
gested that “ the constant repetition in the Christian assemblies 
of the rite which recalled this (the former) act of the Lord at 
the Last Supper may have made it so familiar that it did not 
seem necessary to record it.”” If this be so, it seems clear that, 


* The Gospels as Historical Documents. Part III.: the Fourth Gospel. By 
Vincent Ifenry Stanton, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the Culversity 
of Cambridge. Cambridge: at the University Prees, (20s. aet.) 
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at least in the miliew of Ephesus, the Eucharist occupied a 
more subordinate position in Christian thought and worship 
than that which it subsequently acquired. 

With regard to their value as history, Dr. Stanton argues that 
a certain equilibrium between the Synoptic and the Fourth 
Gospel may be struck: “ These sources appear to be all more 
nearly on the same level in respect to their value as historical 
witnesses than they have been represented as being on the one 
hand in old Church tradition, or than they have been and are 
held to be by many modern critics on the other.” As to the 
Fourth Gospel, in particular :— 

“The whole work as it stands is evidence of the impression 
which Jesus had made; and it may be claimed that the great 
themes, at least, dwelt upon in the discourses which are attributed 
to Him proceeded from Himself. But there is less reason to 
put confidence in the historical correctness of tho connexions 
in which the discourses are ——— as having been spoken, 
or in the number of times that a particular thought recurs, 
or in all the forms in which it is expressed. This is to be borne 
in mind in connexion with that monotony of self-assertion 
which in some parts of the Gospel we meet with, in the conflicts 
of Jesus with His opponents, and which we do not expect to find 
in Him to whom the words could be applied ‘He shall not 
strive nor cry.’”’ 

These words are an illustration of the balance which characterizes 
the treatise as a whole—a treatise which exhibits Cambridge 
scholarship at its best. 





THE ESSENTIALS OF MYSTICISM.* 

“ ATTORNEYS are for the world and the world is for attorneys,” 
says Walter Bagehot, and the world which cherishes attorneys 
offers no abiding home to mystics. It may pass them by with 
2 vague deference as respectable but unpractical persons; or, 
more commonly, it may look upon them suspiciously as charlatans 
disguising visionary nonsense in outbursts of windy grandilo- 
quence. The earlier chapters of Mrs. Moore’s book are intended 
to dispel this prejudice by showing that there is a coherent 
unity in the mysticism of all peoples and all times, however 
much it may be concealed by the idioms of individual expression. 
As mystics are essentially solitary explorers of the unknown 
(although many of them, and those not the least lofty or inspired, 
have been guided by the tracks of their predecessors at the outset 
of their journey), Mrs. Moore thinks that if there is substantial 
agreement amongst them in their discoveries, we have sound 
presumptive evidence of the existence of a corresponding 
reality. This agreement she then sets herself to discover beneath 
the cloud of figure and type by which in each case it is necessarily 
obscured. We say “ necessarily,” for as the mystic deals with 
transcendental subjects he cannot possibly express himself 
clearly in the exact terms of the everyday world, or indeed other- 
wise than in the approximations of imagery. There is no doubt 
that the author finds the consensus for which she seeks; but 
whether it testifies to what we may call an objective reality 
beyond, or only to a subjective truth common to mystics, 
appears to us to remain open to argument. 

In addition to the analytic sections, the book contains some 
thoughtful appreciations of individual mystics, ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern; and there is a notably fine chapter on the functions 
of will, intellect, and fecling in prayer from which we make a 
short extract :— 

“* All mediaeval writers on prayer take it as a matter of course 
that ‘ meditation’ comes before ‘orison’; and meditation is 
simply the art of thinking steadily and methodically about 
spiritual things. So, too, the most modern psychologists assure 
us that instinctive emotion does its best work when it acts in 
harmony with our reasoning powers. . . . It is in fact obvious 
-~—once we consider the matter in a practical light—that we must 
form some conception of the supernal intercourse which we are 
going to attempt, and of the parties to it; though if our prayer 
be real, that conception will soon be transcended. . . . It 
seems necessary to insist on this point, because so much is said 
now, and no doubt rightly said, about the non-intellectual and 
supremely intuitional nature of the spiritual life; with the 
result that some people bogin to think it their duty to cultivate 
a kind of pious imbecility. There is @ notion in the air that 
when man turns to God he ought to leave his brains behind him.’ 





BAUDELAIRE.f 
Mr. Symons is a most discursive writer who wanders far in the by- 
ways of literature, culling many curious flowers. His erudition 
is enviable, and, after reading a book by him, one is tempted to 
take the next ’bus to the British Museum to procure some of 
the delightful and obscure volumes whose names he mentions 
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Y Baudelawre. By Arthur Symons. London: 





in passing with such cheerful familiarity. But he is not easy 
to read ; his books, except his poems, are intellectual exercises , 
his style is as tortured and overloaded as that of those late 
Latin writers whom he, like Baudelaire, so profoundly admires, 
This study of Baudelaire is a task for which he is well fitted, 
because he both understands and admires the man, paying a 
respectful tribute to his gifts and being compassionate of his 
faults, while his own early translations of some of the prose 
poems reveal him as one of the best translators in our language, 

Baudelaire’s writings are not of the kind to make him popular 
in this country; his French, master craftsman as he was, is 
hard to follow, and his cruelly ironic turn of mind is Latin in 
its very essence, and does not take kindly to being transported 
across the Channel. Mr. Symons says of him :— 

“Fascinated by sin, he is never the dupe of his emotions; 
he sees sin as the Original Sin; he studies sin as he studies 
evil, with a stern logic ; he finds in horror a kind of attractive- 
ness, as Poe had found it; rarely in hideous things, seve when 
his sense of what I call a moralist makes him moralize, as in his 
terrible poem, Une Charogne. He has pity for misery, hate for 
progress. He is analytic, he is a learned casuist, whom I can 
compare with the formidable Spanish Jesuit, Thomas Sanchez, 
who wrote the Latin Aphorismi de Matrimonio (1629).” 

Mr. Symons goes on to sum up the whole man, his genius and his 
defects :— 

‘“*'The most profound of sensualists, and, furious of 
being no more than that, he goes, in his sensation, to tho 
extreme limit, to the mysterious gate of infinity against which 
he knocks, yet knows not how to open, with rage he contracts 
his tongue in the vain effort.’ Yet centuries before him Dante 
entered Hell, traversed it in imagination from its endless begin- 
ning to its endless end; returned to earth to write, for the 
spirit of Beatrice and for the world, the Divina Commedia.” 

Baudelaire’s guiding light failed him in the darkness of Hell, 
and he lost his way, never to return. Perhaps the torments that 
his imagination conjured up overbore the influence of la modiste 
érudite et dévote to whom his poems are dedicated; perhaps he 
wandered too far for safety in fields ‘where imagination is 
forbidden, approaching the dark gulf near enough to look in.” 





THE SECRETS OF THE CINEMA.* 

The Secrets of the Cinemz is in many ways a curious production, 
However, it gives the reader all kinds of practical information 
about methods of production, the division of labour and even choice 
of colour in clothes. For instance, it would be useless for an 
actress to wear a pale blue sash on a pale pink dress, because, 
although the two colours might be quite pretty in the original, 
both would be the same in the photograph. It also gives 
curious accounts of the make-up adopted by cinema actors and 
actresses :— ‘ 

‘‘In nearly all cases the face is first thoroughly whitened 
and then tinted with yellow so that any subsequent colour that 
may be applied will stand out in bold relief, and also for the 
reason that the face will appear white instead of grey, as would 
be the caso with the natural colour of the complexion. The 
lips and the area surrounding the eyes are tinted with a colour 
having a bluish cast such as heliotrope or mauve. When seen 
in the sunlight, the make-up of the film picture actor presents a 
most ghastly appearance.” 

The author is particularly fond of such phrases as “ palatial 
palaces,’ which do not, perhaps, give one a very great faith 
in his proficiency asa technician. As amusing as his phraseology 
is his enthusiasm for some of the “super” films of which he 
gives the plots with immense gusto. “ Meanwhile in her quiet 
home Synovia sat anxiously awaiting news of her loved one.” 
What echoes of elementary physiology this name calls up! The 
author predicts that home cinematography will shortly become 
cheap and possible. He is an enthusiast, and appears to think 
that “the written word” will shortly be superseded by the 
cinema, in the next breath relating the tremendous demand 
which had arisen for a book such as his own and enumerating 
the newspapers which had sprung up from the need people felt 
“to know a little more about their favourite screen actors and 
There is an art of thinking and an art of writing 
This he forgot. 


actresses.” 
books, as well as an art of film-making. 


FICTION. 
TWO STORIES BY DOSTOEVSKY.ft 
Tus two stories contained in the present volume, the last of 
Mrs. Garnett’s translations of Dostoevsky’s works, are in great 
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contrast to one another. The first, The Friend of the Family, 
or Stepantchikovo and its Inhabitants, is a very amusing farce 
of the real Russian type; that is to say, there is something 
mediaeval about the callousness with which the charming and 
simple characters are “ scored off.” It is a marvellous tale of 
comic intrigue which concerns the inhabitants of a country house, 
incidentally givingan extraordinary picture of what a squire’s life 
in Russia must have been or, for all we know, is now in the 
remoter districts. Dostoevsky does mention in passing that 
“ my uncle’s house was a regular Noah’s Ark,” but the household 
does not really seem particularly extraordinary to him. It 
consisted, first of all, of the Colonel and his old, half-witted, 
tyrannical mother the General’s lady, the Colonel's two children, 
their governess, the old lady’s daughter, her four minor “ lady 
companions,” her particular confidante, a nephew sheltering 
himself after financial disasters, a half-witted heiress whom the 
old lady wanted to marry off to the simple-hearted Colonel who 
is the hero, and last but greatest, Foma Fomitch. These are the 
chief characters, and they are attended by a swarm of absurd 
footmen, footboys,and serfs, male and female. The plot is the 
most elaborate imaginable—a violent storm not so much in a 
tea-cup as in an egg-cup. The grandiosity of the favourite and 
the terror which every one felt of him are well conveyed to the 
reader. The whole tale reminds us of one of those brightly 
coloured wooden peasant dolls which roll about but cannot 
be upset, smiling peasant men or women, arms akimbo. 
The other story, Nyetochka Nyezvanov, is a tragedy, first of 
a drunken violinist and then of his step-daughter ; most of the 
characters in it live on the verge of hysteria. The two stories, 
which are short novels rather than long short stories, throw cach 
other up in their sharp contrast. 





The Seeds of Enchantment. By Gilbert Frankau. (Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Gilbert Frankau, although he tells us that 
his story is meant for pure adventure, has not been able to 
resist the temptation of making it a social satire as well, and 
these two ideas do not mix well together. The scene of the 
story is an undiscovered land in Indo-China,and the personages 
of the drama are three adventurers—two Englishmen and a 
Frenchman. One of the Englishmen is a typical member of the 
Capitalist class, while the other, Dr. Cyprian Beamish, is a 
Fabian Socialist. These two, comrades in the war, are under- 
taking a post-war holiday journey in the Far East. The French- 
man, whom they meet in Singapore City, becomes the leader 
of the adventure, and produces from a little enamel box carried 
by his mysterious mistress (who dies suddenly in the first chapter) 
the purple * Seeds of Enchantment ” which are the final object 
of the quest. The party journey through a land of super- 
bureaucrats to the strange country of the “* Flower Folk” into 
which the descendants of the aristocrats of the French Revolu- 
tion have vanished. The adventures on the journey and the 
description of the military system of Harinesia are excellent 
reading. The flips and jeers at the bureaucrats, however, are 
rather tiresome, and the allegory hidden in the mystery of the 
purple seeds will worry those readers who are in a mood for 
nothing but hairbreadth escapes and. deeds of valour. The 
story is Elizabethan in its frank descriptions of all sorts of 
matters which are not usually spoken of in public or described 
in novels. 


READABLE Novets.—The Mysterious Affair at Styles. By 
Agatha Christie. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—A detective 
story in which, in accordance with the traditions of Gaboriau, 
the murder is committed with the help of the last person whom 
the reader thinks of suspecting.——Bannerton’s Agency. By 
W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.)—The heroine of this 
novel, a clever, middle-class young woman, marries a business 
man whom she surpasses in ability. Her husband comes back 
a hero at the end of the war, but the reader hopes that the wife 
will continue to run his commercial affairs. The Second Wife. 
By Katharine Tynan. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)—A charm- 
ingly written and sympathetic story of a second wife whose 
happiness is nearly wrecked by the family of her predecessor. 
All, however, ends well, and the heroine’s charm receives full 
recognition by her husband. The other story in the book, 
“A July Rose,” is rather less successful. Wrychester Para- 
dise. By J. 8. Fletcher. (Ward, Lock. 7s. net.)—A detective 
story containing two murders. The windings of the plot are 
most ingenious and will completely hold the reader's 
attention, 











—=- 


POETS AND POETRY. 


MR. ROBERT GRAVES’S NEW VOLUME.* 

Mr. Ropert GRavEs’s work shows a tendency to become rather 
obscure. In his new book there are a great many very charming 
poems, but there are not a few which are rather unexpressed 
as to plot and give the effect of a fuss about nothing. 
This in spite of the distinctive and peculiar atmosphere which 
even the least successful of them contrive to create. With 
some of the best of the poems in this new volume our readers 
have already had an opportunity of making acquaintance— 
“Black Horse Lane,” ‘“ Incubus,” and one or two others 
having already appeared in these columns. 

With such a poem as “The Gnat” the reader cannot help 
feeling a certain dissatisfaction. There is enough plot to distract 
us from the manner, but that plot is obscure and fantastic, so 
that it cannot be enjoyed apart from the writing :— 

“ The shepherd Watkin heard an inner voice 
Calling * My creature, ho! be warned, be ready !’ 
Calling, ‘ The moment comes, therefore be ready ! ’ 
And a third time calling, ‘ Creature, be ready !’ ” 
But the call is not for the old man, but for his pensioner, the 
sheep-dog :— 
“Now (truth or phantasy) the shepherd nourished 
Fast in his brain, due earnings of transgression, 
A creature like to that avenging fly 
Once crept unseen in at King Herod’s ear, 
Tunnelling gradually inwards, upwards, 
Heading for flowery pastures of the brain, 
And battened on such grand, presumptuous fare 
As grew him brazen claws and brazen hair 
And wings of iron mail. Old Watkin felt 
A like intruder channelling to and fro.” 
These curious statements the reader has to take as a fact. In 
thundery weather Watkin is specially racked with a pain. He will 
often start from sleep, bang his head against the cottage walls, 
so rousing the Gnat to anger and sending it ‘“ buzzing like a 
mill” in him. He is therefore delighted when he hears the 
warning voice promising ‘“‘ merciful death.”’ His only difficulty 
is that he must make provision for his bobtail Prinny, but he 
does not know. of a kind master to whom he can bequeath him, 
and so comes to the conclusion that Prinny must follow him 
to his grave. The sacrifice must be made with all solemnity. 
He will go to the minister and ask him to do the deed; but 
though he goes three times to the minister’s house, he cannot 
make up his mind to the death of the dog. The next night the 
Gnat, swollen to giant size, knows his hour is come and that 
he must crack the shell :— 
“ He strains, claps his wings, arches his back, 
; Drives in his talons, out! out!” 
In the agony of this birth Watkin takes an axe, batters his furni- 
ture about, and in his frenzy kills Prinny. At the instant the 
Gnat flies out of his mouth, humming furiously like an engine :— 
“ Silence prolonged to an age. Watkin still lives ? 
The hour of travail by the voice foretold, 
Brought no last throbbings of the dying Body 
In child-birth of the Soul. Watkin still lives.” 
But the shepherd in Watkin is dead, and Labourer Watkin now 
digs humbly. We instance this poem only as an example of 
the difficulty of Mr. Graves’s chosen style of writing. In his 
case, when the pistol misses fire, it is a particularly discon- 
certing accident. ‘The Magical Picture,” another rather 
confusing narrative, is, however, so charming that we forgive its 


obscurity. ‘‘ The Treasure Box,” a little genre picture of an 
interior all in cool colours, is delightful. It is a real Pieter de 
Hooch. 


Except “ Black Horse Lane,” there are no examples in this 
book of Mr. Graves’s nursery rhyme manner. However, 
charming as this is, it is not a style in which we could well 
expect him to write for ever. 





Porms Wortny or ConstpERATION.—Lays by the Way. By 
R. B. Greaves. (Erskine Macdonald. 3s. 6d.)—The author 
appears to be of an appreciative turn of mind ; he dedicates his 
book to Sheffield, which he finds beautiful in spite of the disturbing 
smoke. “* Old Clem ” is an attractive poem containing a pleasing 
analogy of an old man and a sunflower.——Wonder Sky. By 
Alice Colly. (Erskine Macdonald. 2s. 6d. net.)—It is doubtful if 
these poems would interest children very greatly, but they con- 
tain pleasing fancies. ‘Tell Me” and ‘* Making Star Chains” 
seem to be the most attractive, and the author shows considerable 
metrical talent. 
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° The Pier-giass. “By Robert Graves. London: Martin Secker. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.]} 





Tue Marcu Macazines.—In the Nineteenth Century Captain 
Coote, @ Coalition Liberal Member, propounds the question, 
“What is a Liberal?” and finds some difficulty in giving a 
positive answer. “It has never been the virtue of the Liberal 
Party to pay much attention to facts, and it is quite time that 
Liberals did so.’’ He thinks, somewhat optimistically, that 
“the Liberal Party has shed its cranks,” and that the main 
problems before it are administrative, since legislation has done 
all that it cando. Mr. Austin Hopkinson supplies, as a pendant, 
“ A Basis for a Conservative Party ’’—‘‘ men not measures,” no 
Tariff Reform or other illusions, but a policy based on unselfish 
service and discipline. Mr. Hopkinson scouts “ the false standard 
of Victorian Liberalism, the idea that nations are great if they 
are rich.” Mr. St. Loe Strachey contributes, in ‘“‘ How to Work 
the Poll of the People,” a summary of Lord Balfour’s Bill of 
1911, an account of the actual working of the Referendum in 
Switzerland since 1874, and a reply to the Liberal Party objection 
that ‘the Referendum retards progress’’—as if the people 
must not be allowed to move at its own pace in the direction 
of reform. Mr. W. R. Smith, a Labour Member sitting for a 
partly rural constituency, writes vigorously on ‘‘ Labour and 
Land.” Unlike most Labour leaders, he recognizes the vital 
importance of the Policy of the Plough, but he wants also to 
“nationalize”? the land and thus to ruin the whole farming 
industry. Mr. Freeman Murray defends the policy of ‘‘ Australia 
for the White Man,” pointing out that in Northern Queensland 
the white settlers flourish and that the development of the 
Northern Territory is retarded for lack of a railway. Sir Francis 
Piggott discusses American naval policy, with special reference 
to the question of “armed neutrality” in time of war and the 
so-called ** freedom of the seas.’ General F. G. Stone describes 
the constitution of “The Army in War and Peace.” Miss 
Aimée Dora Bright has an interesting article on ‘“* The Romney 
Marsh and its Flock,’ and Mr. Stephen Wheeler has found an 
excellent subject in “‘ Landor’s Llanthony.’”——The Fortnightly 
opens with a strong denunciation of the Independent Liberal 
caucus by Mr. C. A. McCurdy in an article entitled “* Coalition, 
Caucus, and Common Sense.” Mr. J. A. R. Marriott examines 
“The Problem of Unemployment,” and points out that the 
Labour ery for “the right to work” ignores the disastrous 
experiment in Paris in 1848 when the Provisional Government 
recognized ‘the right to work”? with lamentabie consequences 
for all concerned. Mr. C. Nabokoff writes well on *‘ Concessions 
as a New Method of Bolshevik Warfare,’ showing that the 
Bolsheviks hope to attract and then despoil the foolish foreign 
capitalist. Captain Frothingham, of the United States Navy, 
explains “‘The American Naval Building Programme”; it 
was, he says, fixed in 1916, and embodied the American belief 
in big battleships and the supremacy of the big gun—a belief 
which has been strengthened by the war. ‘‘ There has never 
been a threat against any nation in our consistent policy of 
providing a naval defence.” Sir Charles Walston writes on 
** America and the League of Nations,” emphasizing the impor- 
‘** Politicus ’”’ discusses, with facts 


ra 
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tance of America’s decision. 
and figures, the question “Can and Will Germany Pay ? 
An unnamed writer explains clearly the position in Mesopotamia, 
and urges that Sir Perey Cox should be given time to develop 
his new policy. Mr. J. G. Allen has a useful article on “ Rates 
and Taxes ”’ ; contends that the limit of exemption 
from Income Tax is placed too high. Mr. Beresford Chan- 
cellor rightly draws attention to “ Smollett as a Traveller”; 
itis just two hundred years since Smollett was born 
at Bonhill, Dumbartonshire, close to Lomond,—— 
The Contemporary Review prints an article by Professor Hans 
Delbriick entitled “‘ Did the Kaiser want the War?” and a 
reply to it by Mr. J. W. Headlam-Morley. Professor Delbriick’s 
contention is that Germany did not want war, but she thought 
that Russia meant to fight a year or two later, and therefore 
she precipitated the struggle before Russia was ready. “ Ger- 


” 


he 


Loch 


might cause war, but she believed the danger was not great 











many knew that Austria’s action in Serbia was dangerous and | the ¢ abinet crisis of three weeks later. 
| careful study, for no one knows more about the numerous 


in supposing that the Austrian Red Book, in three volumes, 
and Herr Kautsky’s revelations from the German Foreign 
Office have not been published in English; both books have 
been reviewed in the Spectator. Mr. T. Okamoto, writing on 
‘* American-Japanese Issues and the Anglo-Japanese Alliance,” 
says that “there is nothing which can cause an outbreak of 
hostilities between Japan and America.” ‘‘ What Japan wants 
is co-operation with America "’—in China. ‘ The co-operation 
between Japan and the United States is a logical outcome of 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty.” ‘‘In my opinion,” Mr. 
Okamoto, “the continuation of the treaty is the only way of 
assuring peace in the Far East.’’ He adds that, though Japan 
resents the discrimination practised against Japanese settlers 
in California, she would not make it a cause of quarrel. Dr. 
J. W. Evans, discussing “ Scientific Research and the Universi- 
ties,” urges that the Department of Scientific Research should 
assist the universities besides endowing special research workers 
concerned with certain industrial problems. Dr. Seton Watson 
gives an interesting account of the present position of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic. Lady Crewe pays a_ graceful 
tribute to the late Miss Mary Macarthur (Mrs. Anderson), 
In the National Review the Duke of Northumberland 
analyses “ The Gospel According to Mr. Thomas,” and exposes 
some of the loose thinking and hopeless inconsistencies which 
may be found in Mr, Thomas’s recent book. Labour policy as 
stated by Mr. Thomas is, the Duke says, “one of the most 
barefaced impostures ever foisted on the public.” Mr. John 
Holt Schooling says that ‘“‘ A Shilling in the Pound” represents 
the British share of the German indemnity on the terms pro- 
pounded in Paris; the present value of the British share, 
including the export tax, is about £1,000,000,000—or a twentieth 
part of what we spent on the war. Mr. H. W. Wilson recalls 
“* Napoleon’s Death—a Century Ago at Longwood,” on May 5th, 


says 





1821. ‘Serutator ” states at some length “ The Case of General 
Lanrezac,” whose strategic foresight in the first weeks of the 


war has been justified by events, although at the time he was 
distrusted by Marshal Joffre and Lord French and was deprived 
of his command. Mr. James Edmond, late editor of the Sydney 
Bulletin, contributes another racy article on the Irish politicians 
in Australia under the title of “Irish Parliamentary Govern- 
ment—The World’s First Sample.” Mr. Scton Gordon’s 
admirable account of ** The Great Grey Seal” deserves reading. 
——Blackwood’s continues “A Study in Green,” illustrating 
Sinn Fein rebel tactics in Ireland. Major Lindsay Bashford, 
describing a tour “In the Little New Countries,” gives an 
encouraging account of Lettland and Esthonia, where 
people are working hard and trying to restore their ravaged 
lands. He comments on the tragic aspect of the old curiosity 
shops, crammed with the treasures of quict country houses 
whose owners have been robbed or have been forced by poverty 





the 


to sell. ‘In these regions the era of great estates has closed 
as abruptly as one shuts a door in passing from one room to 


another.” 


The Round Table for March (Macmillan, 5s.) contains a 
most important paper on “ Diplomacy by Conference ” 
Sir Maurice Hankey, the Secretary of the Cabinet, read before 
the British Institute of International Affairs. Sir Maurice 
Hankey describes clearly the development of the practice during 
the war and since the armistice, and maintains that it has been 
Important international 


which 


a great success and must be continued. 
questions, he says, “ can only be settled in conference by pevsons 
who have their hand on the pulse of the political conditions and 
currents of thought in their respective countries, who have at 
tmmediate disposal all the technical knowledge which Govern- 


ments possess; who know how far they can persuade their 
fellow-countrymen to go in the direction of compromise; and 


who, insomuch as they have to defend their policy before theit 
respective Parliaments, are alone in a position to make real 
concessions.” Sir Maurice Hankey says that Mr. Lloyd George 
was to have accompanied Lord Kitchener on his fatal journey 
to Russia, but was prevented at the last moment by affairs in 
Ireland; in 1916, Mr. Lloyd George offered to 
lead the British Mission to Russia, but was again prevented by 
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paper 


and that it must be incurred in order to avoid the evil of an | conferences than Sir Maurice Hankey. There is an instructive 


inevitable world war in the future.” Mr. Headlam-Morley 
disposes of these sophistries in a temperate and well documented 


article. We may note that Mr. Headlam-Morley is incorrect 
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blind to e 


article about ** The Migration of the Races, 


but also to the Dominions; the writer is not 


dangers of immigration from Eastern Europe, whose people 
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are totally dissimilar in character from the Northern and Western 
Europeans. An Australian writer puts the case for “ White 
Australia” very clearly and forcibly, and points out that the 
Commonwealth policy of excluding coolies from Papua and of 
upholding the rights of the Papuan natives is the logical comple- 
ment of the policy of reserving Australia for white people. 
Another noteworthy article is a statement by a native Indian 
writer regarding the situation in India; it emphasizes the 
religious aspect of Mr. Gandhi’s agitation, absurd as it seems to 
non-Hindus, but notices also the weakness of Mr. Gandhi's 
programme. The Caliphate agitation, the writer admits, “ has 
little vital interest to the majority of people in India.” The 
quarterly letters from the Dominions are, as usual, of great 
interest and value. Nothing like them can be found in any 
periodical except the Round Table, which deserves all possible 
encouragement in its work for the British Commonwealth. 


The quarterly Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire (Empire 
Parliamentary Association, Westminster Hall, $.W., 10s. net) 
has become indispensable to every serious student of Imperial 
affairs. We are glad to record the appearance of the fifth number, 
toyether with a good index to the four numbers constituting 
the first yearly volume. In this fifth number will be found a 
most lucid summary of the last quarter’s debates in the Parlia- 
mentat Westminster and in the Parliaments of the five Dominions. 
We may draw special attention to the debates in the Common- 
wealth Parliament on Defence and on the mandate territories 
in the Pacific, and to the New Zealand debates on Defence and 
on Samoa. The Labour Oppositions in both Dominions denounced 
any kind of defensive measures, but at the same time showed 
themselves resolute to forbid Asiatic immigration, whether from 
China, India, or Japan. It is not generally realized that in Aus- 
tralia the note issue is backed by 77 per cent. of its value in 
gold—a larger percentage even than in America—or that 
in South Africa gold is still used as currency ; the question of 
removing the embargo on the export of gold coin was hotly 
debated last session at Capetown. The industrial legislation 
of Canada and Australia was of great interest. We notice that 
Senator Pratten, speaking on the New Guinea Bill in the Common- 
wealth Senate, expressed a doubt whether Australian adminis- 
tration of the Pacific islands “ was ultimately going to be as 
successful as administration would be through the Colonial 
Office from London.” The Colonial Office seldom receives a 
compliment, and this is worth noting. 


We are always glad to welcome regimental literature, and the 
Manchester Regiment Gazette, which has just appeared in a new 
form, is a first-rate example of its kind. ‘‘ A regimental paper 
does a world of good,” says General Fane, the new Colonel of 
the Manchester Regiment, in a preface. The gazette provides 
information of every sort about the various battalions of the 
Regiment. It is illustrated, and the chief humorous effort is 
unusually good. The editor tells us that the last time he wrote 
his editorial notes he was in a dug-out in the Ypres salient in 
the summer of 1915—but those notes were never published, 
Every one who has served in a Manchester battalion ought 
to become a subscriber. 


Italy and the World War. By Thomas Nelson Page. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 25s. net.)—The late American Ambassador to 
Italy has written an interesting book about Italy’s reasons for 
entering the war and her difficulties in carrying it on. He is, 
however, extremely discreet and tells us little or nothing that 
has not appeared in print. Unhappily, he has not verified 
all his references, and his book has mistakes of fact which 
cannot be set down to the printer. He says that the Italian 
Government, by refusing facilities to American journalists early 
in the war, offended the American Press and lost the opportunity 
of gaining the sympathy of the American people. His account 
of Caporetto is worth reading ; he says that only a few regiments 
were infected with Socialist treachery and that some regiments 
of the Second Army fought desperately, before panic set in and 
reduced that army toa mob, Mr. Page thinks that the Allies 
ought to have helped Italy in June, 1918, to take advantage 
of her victory on the Piave; he forgets that the Allies had no 
troops to spare, for they were hard pressed in France. He 
writes cautiously about President Wilson’s Adriatic proposals 
of April, 1919, but he shows why those proposals infuriated the 
Italian public. Mr. Page understands Italy’s traditional dislike 
of the Croats, who fought for Austria till the last, and then, 








posing as “Southern Slavs,” tried to save the Austrian fleet 
from falling into the victor’s hands. 


The Campbell Strike. (Halifax: Campbell Gas Engine 
Company. Free on application.)—This third edition of corre. 
spondence and articles relating to the strike of 1919 in the works 
of the Campbell Gas Engine Company deserves to be widely 
circulated and carefully read. A more discreditable strike never 
took place. It was caused by Mr. Campbell’s decision to train 
five young ex-soldiers, all volunteers, three of whom had been 
wounded while a fourth had been taken prisoner. The Amal. 
gamated Engineering Union objected to the employment of ex. 
soldiers on various pretexts, and, with other unions, compelled 
Mr. Campbell’s old workmen to leave his service. The Ministry 
of Labour tried vainly to induce the ex-soldiers to resign their 
posts. Mr. Campbell then invited ex-Service men to come and 
be trained as turners, fitters, machinemen, and so forth. He 
also offered to re-employ any of his former workmen. By the 
end of 1919 he had about 800 ex-Service men at work; four out 
of five of them were new to the engineering trade, but they 
worked well. The factory has since been conducted, with 
success, as anon-society shop. In May last Mr. Whitley arranged 
a conference between the firm and the strikers’ delegates, but 
the strikers refused the very generous terms accepted on their 
behalf. Last October the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
proposed to seek a compromise. In November all the unions 
concerned declared the strike at an end; with the exception 
of the ironfounders’ society, all the unions decreed that their 
members might work for the Campbell Gas Engine Company. 
But the company maintained its decision never again to employ 
trade unionists, “ because of the increased production and more 
satisfactory working and greater harmony” now prevailing 
in the factory. The ex-soldiers who have been trained and 
given permanent employment are to be congratulated. But 
the trade unions ought to have been the first to help instead of 
hindering them. 


The Resources of the Sea. By W. M. McIntosh. (Cambridge 
University Press. 35s. net.)}—Dr. McIntosh, the well-known 
Director of the Gatty Marine Laboratory at St. Andrews, has 
produced after twenty-one years a second edition of his standard 
work on the Scottish fisheries. His main contention was that 
the resources of the sea were not lessened to any appreciable 
extent by all the modern trawling fleets. In a long additional 
chapter he urges that the investigations made since 1899 by 
the countries bordering on the North Sea have confirmed his 
argument. “If a small bay like that of St. Andrews can defy 
the local and immigrant fishing vessels of all kinds, and hold 
its own, even on a narrow strip, what permanent effect can the 
mere scraping of about three-fourths of the North Sea (Moray 
Frith included), with its 140,000 square miles, several times a 
year, have on its fish-fauna, especially when it has a considerable 
area of untrawlable ground, not to allude to the belt within the 
three-mile limit, or to the vast increment of young fishes it 
receives from the north and more sparingly from the south ?” 
Dr. McIntosh gives sound reasons for his optimism, and his 
review of the evidence accumulated during the past twenty years 
is of great interest. He indulges in some sharp criticism of the 
Scottish Fisheries Board. 


A Women’s Watch on the Rhine. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net.)—Miss Markham went to 
Cologne in July, 1919, and stayed there for a year. She made 
a brief visit to the Sarre valley, and to Lorraine and Alsace, 
and Verdun. She remarks on the calm indifference with which 
the Rhinelanders have accepted the British occupation, and on 
the dullness of their election meetings. In the Sarre valley 
she found some unrest ; she does not realize that it was mainly 
caused by Prussian intriguers with the object of discrediting 
the French. Her account of Alsace is interesting, though she 
is inclined to exaggerate the merits of the late German adminis- 
tration. Miss Markham discusses the German enigma. She 
cannot understand how people who are so civil and industrious 
could have behaved so abominably in the war, or why they cannot 
see that they were in fault. She forgets that the Rhinelanders 
are very unlike the Prussians, who are the real rulers of 
Germany. If Berlin, like Cologne, had been a Roman colony, 


By Violet R. Markham. 


there would not be such a gulf between civilized Western Europe 
and Prussia. Miss Markham weakens the effect of her book, 
part of which appeared in the Westminster Gazette, by denouncing 
the Allied chiefs and the Treaty of Versailles, 


She does not 
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specify the clauses of the Treaty to which she objects; as she 
admits that Germany should be disarmed and should make 
“adequate reparation,” her wholesale denunciation of the 
Treaty is surely unjustified. Miss Markham biames the Allies 
for not treating Germany with superhuman generosity, although 
she admits that the Germans for their part have displayed neither 
penitence nor good faith. It is a pity that the Peace 
Treaty should be used as a weapon of domestic controversy by 
the opponents of Mr. Lloyd George, because the Germans are 
thus encouraged to evade their obligations. We admire Miss 
Markham’s plea for reconciliation, but she unwittingly injures a 
good cause by mixing it up with party politics. 


Readings in English Social History from Contemporary 
Literature. Edited by R. B. Morgan. 2 vols. (Cambridge 
University Press. 4s. net each.)—This attractive little book 
js divided into two parts, the first dealing with the early ages up 
to 1272, and the second with the period from 1272 to 1485. 
The readings are short and are selected from translations of the 
chronicles, laws, documents, and a few poems like Beowulf 
and the Canterbury Tales. They begin, of course, with Caesar 
and Tacitus, and go on to Bede and Asser’s life of Alfred. In 
the second volume there is a wider choice, and the editor has 
found some interesting things in Rymer’s severe pages and in 
the London records as well as in the Paston Letters. The 
book is appropriately illustrated, and should form an attractive 
companion to the ordinary school history. The editor should 
not have included Allen’s and Thorpe’s explanations of the 
Anglo-Saxon terms, “ book-land ” and “ folk-land,” which have 
long been superseded by Professor Vinogradofi’s alternative 
view. “ Folk-land ” was certainly not “the property of the 
community.” 


A Dweller in Mesopotamia. By Donald Maxwell. (Lane. 
25s. net.)\—Mr. Maxwell was scent to Mesopotamia to make 
sketches for the Imperial War Museum. He saw a good deal 
of the country, going up the Euphrates as far as Hit. He 
records his impressions in a few pleasant but superficial chapters. 
Like most visitors, he found that Baghdad and Basra, on close 
inspection, have none of the glamour which surrounds them in 
the Arabian Nights. Yet Mr. Maxwell’s sketches, especially 
those which are reproduced in colour, show that the artist can 
find a great deal of beauty even in Mesopotamia. The ruins of 
Babylon at sunrise and in moonlight, dawn at Amara, Shcikh 
Saad with the broad blue river in the foreground and the snow- 
tipped blue Persian hills in the distance, Hit’s walls reddened 
by the sunset glow, and Baghdad streets on a clear starlit 
night are among the many attractive themes that Mr. Maxwell 
found in the course of his tour. His pictures are distinctly 
interesting. 


A Book about Plants and Trees. By R. and 8. G. Gurney. 
(C. Arthur Pearson. Is. 6d. net.)—This “simple guide to 
Nature study for boy scouts and girl guides ”’ is well written and 
well illustrated with diagrams, and would interest any child. 
The authors have specially considered the requirements of scouts, 
who, to obtain the badge, must know thirty trees or sixty wild 
flowers, ferns, and grasses. 


The Early History of the Monastery of Cluny. By L. M. 
Smith. (H. Milford. 16s. net.)—Miss Smith’s scholarly and 
interesting essay is the first serious history of Cluny that has been 
written in English. She pointed out some years ago that the 
rule of Cluny was not specially ascetic and that, contrary to 
the common belief, the famous Hildebrand (Gregory VIL.) 
had no connexion with Cluny. In this book she works out in 
detail the early history of the famous monastery, which was 
founded in 910, and shows how the successive abbots of Cluny 
asserted their independence of the lay lords and the bishops 
and infused a new spirit into Western monasticism. Odilo, 
the fifth abbot, took an active part in the peace movement 
which had begun in 989. The anarchy in Western Europe was 
felt to be intolerable. The belief that the year 1000 would 
bring the end of the world hampered the peace party, as their 
efiorts seemed useless, but after the fatal year had passed the 
forces of order gradually made headway. The * Treuga Dei” 
or “ Truce of God,” providing that no deeds of violence should 
be committed between Saturday evening and Monday morning, 
was first proposed in 1027, and through the advocacy of Odilo 
and other pious Churchmen it was gradually adopted. Miss 


Smith’s account of this movement is one of the most instructive 
things in an able book. 








Works or Rererence.—The Year's Art, 1921, edited by 
A. C. R. Carter (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net), appears for the 
forty-second year. The art sales of 1920 were not quite so 
remarkable as those of 1919, yet sixty-three pictures and draw- 
ings were sold for at least 1,400 guineas apiece, Raeburn’s 
“Macdonald Children” in the Hills sale being the most highly 
priced, at 20,000 guineas. The editor has evidently taken 
great pains with the revision of the accounts of societies and 
exhibitions, and of the lists of artists and dealers which render 
this handbook indispensable to those who are interested in art. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tuk following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Notes in Life and Letters. By Joseph Conrad. (Dent, 
9s. net.) The Life, Correspondence, and Collections of Thoma; 
Howard, Earl of Arundel. By Mary F. 8. Hervey. (Cambridge 
University Press. 63s. net.)——The Land of Silence : a History 
of Arctic and Antarctic Exploration. By Sir Clements R. 











Markham. (Cambridge University Press. 45s. net.) 
PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Apple, The (of Beauty and Discord), Vol. I., 1920, 4to........ (Colour) net 31/6 
Bass (J. F.), The Peace Tangle, 8VO ..........cceeeeeees (Macmillan) net 18/0 


Beers (H. A.), Connecticut Wits, and other Essays, cr 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/0 
Black’s Gardening Dictionary, 8v0...........cseceesescecees (Black) net 15/0 
Digest IX. 2, Trans. and edit. by C. 1. Monro, 8vo (Camb, Univ, Press) net 10/6 
Dunning (W. A.), Histofy of Political Theories, 8vo.. ..(Macmillan) net 21/0 
Eccles (J. R.), Advanced Lecture Notes on Heat, roy 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 


Faris (J. T.), Seeing Pennsylvania, 8vO ........00eeeeee (Lippincott) net 21/0 
Fawcett (D), Divine Imagining, 8vo.............+-. (Macmillan) net 15/0 
Francatelli (C. E.), Modern Cook, 8vo...... (Food & Cookery Pub. Co.) net 12/6 
From Public School to Navy, edit. by Lt. W. 8. Galpin .. (G@. Richards} net 10/6 


George (F. A.), Manual of Cookery, cr 8V0..........500005 (Arnold) net 8/6 
Grant (W.) and Dixon (J. M.), Manua! of Modern Scots, 8vo 


(Camb. Univ. Press) net 20/0 


Great Kinship, Edit. by Bertram Lloyd, cr 8vo....(G@. Allen & Unwin) net 8/6 
Gurney (J. H.), Early Annals of Ornithology, Svo........ (Witherby) net 12/6 
Guthrie (E. 8.), Book of Butter, cr 8v0...........00008 (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Hellins (H. H.), Lay-Out of Small Water Mains, 8vo......... (Pitman) net 7/6 
Holliday (R. C.), Men and Books and Cities, cr 8vo........ (Hodder) net 8/6 

Hollingworth (Hi. L.), The Psychology of Functional Neuroses, cr 8vo 
(Appleton) net 10/6 

Homeric Catalogue of Ships, edit. with a Commentary by Thomas W. Allen 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 16/0 
Inland Water Transport in Mesopotamia, The, 8vo...... (Constable) net 21/0 
Mais (8. P. B.), big We Should Read, cr 8V0..........5- (G. Richards) net 9/0 
Manual! for Health Visitors and Infant Welfare Workers ...... (J. stent net 10/6 
Payne (G. H.), History of Journalism in the United States .. (Appleton) net 12/6 
Ryan (J. A.), Social Reconstruction, er 8VO.........6656. on net 15/0 
= Bi TURNED, BIDS 6 6:55.06. 05504448%008 (Selwyn & Blount) net 16/0 

Smith (L. W.) and Hathaway (Hsse V.), The Sky Line in English Literature, 
GEE 565.05 6 chen ddeN eave shana dXckethcrcuasabaeekes (Appleton) net 9/0 


Stevens (W. O.) and Westcott (A.), History of Sea Power, 8vo (Hodder) net 20/0 
Stigand (Capt. and Mrs. C. If.), Cooking for Settler and Trekker, 18mo 

(Field Press) net 

Tomlinson (H. M.), London River, 8v0.........00eseeeeeee (Cassell) net 7/6 
Transactions of the Edinburgh Obstetrical Society, Vol. XL., 1919-20, 8vo 

(Oliver & Boyd) net 18/0 





LIBERTY CRETONNES 


FOR 
LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS: 
From 2/6 a Yard. 


The largest choice of artistic designs 
and beautiful colours in the world. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONLON, ¥’. 








ANTIQUES BOUGHT. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. 


Are prepared to pay best price for genuine examples 
ot uid English Furniture, also for Old China, 
either English or Oriental, in good condition. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, §&.W. I. 


Robinson & Cleaver’s real Irish Linens are bleached on the green fields 
of Ireland by sun and dew and are noted for their hard wearing qualities 
and their whiteness. We offer No. SP53, a Bleached 27/6 
Linen Damask Table-Cloth, size 2 x 24 yards, at each for 

Write for Patternsand our Linen Catalogue No. 40 P, sent post free on request. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufacturers, Bel. ast, lreland. 


DENT’S WATGHES and CLOCKS 

NOTICE.—The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re-united with, and is trading under the 








@asn0>-n185. name of: 
E, DENT and CO, Ltd, 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses: — 
To 61 STRAND, W.C.2, 4 WOYAL EXCHANGE, LC 3, 
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Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTION 
OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES, 


WHICH THEY ARE OFFERING AT REDUCED PRICES 
PRIOR TO SLPOCKTAKING. 


OF 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 


Your family depends upon your 
income while you live. 


Why not secure that income for 
your old age and for your wife 
after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 


ws rED, PARTNER i in LADIES’ SCHOOL, Quitters ; 
43 Pupils, 33 Boarders, and 10 Day Pupils,in well-known Health Resort 
NELSON, Solicitor, Lincoln. 


(st: ABLISHED PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 


SALE. Owing to illness, the Head-Master of a well-known Preparatory 
School in a favourite part of the Midlands wishes to Dispose of his School. 
’remises specially built ; standing in 20 acres; room for expansion. £3,000 or 
£4,000 capital required.—-For further particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, 
'HRING and CO., Educational Agents, 86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, 
W.. 











in the Eastern Counties.—Apply C. 











4\DUC. ATION.—Is there any man really keen on Education, 
yet not faddist, who would work loyally with Heud-master of well-known 
School ‘as HOUSE-MASTER, co- operating rather than having to be watched 


4s subordinate? Chief characteristics required : Individuality, enthusiasm for 

boys, itive and inspiring character. University man if possible. No accom- 

modation for married man.—Write, stating age, experience (if any), and all 

SALES BY AUCTION. 

N will hold the following SALES by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries 

34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, during next week, each sale commencing at 

one o'clock precisely : 

MINLATURES, and PAINTINGS, and a Fifth Century Fresco from the Caves 

of Ajanta, including the property ‘of Capt. F. W. Townshend, R.E. 
(illustrated catalogues, with 7 ie price 2s. 6d. 

the property of the Rev. RK. H. Gent, of Robert Gibbings, Esq., of Mrs. Spring- 

Rice, of Lady Leconfield, of Miss Quirk, and of the late Rev. Stopford Brooke. 
MARC H 9TH.-OLD AND MODERN DRAWINGS and OIL PAINTINGS, 





vurticulars, to Mesers. row LER «& co., 28 } Victoria Street, 5. WwW. 1. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
MARCH 7TH. —INDIAN and PERSIAN ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, 
MARCH 8TH.—MODERN ETCHINGS (framed and In the portfolio), including 


including the property of Lady Wilson; of Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Bt. ; 
of Sir Alexander Bruce; of the Lady Beryl Gilbert; of Lady Hood; and of 
Mes. Holloway. 


MARCH 10TH AND 11TH.—EXTREMELY RARE and VALUABLE WORKS 
in Karly English Poetry and Other Literature from the Renowned Britwell 
Court Library, the property of 8. R. Christie-Miller, Esq. 

Illustrated catalogues, with 32 plates, price 10s. 6d. 

On view. Plain cats ilogues of eac h sale may b be had. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


+ ‘OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF YORK 
SHIRE. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 





EITLE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL “AND ‘NEIGHBOURING ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


\VPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESS AND ORGANISER IN PHYSICAL 


BXERC isk S. 


Applications are invited for the above- -mentioned post from candidates who 

ive taken a course of training qualifying them to teach the Ling System of 
Swedish Gymnastics. 

The salary will be according to the -- v Scalo for Graduate Assistant 
Mistresses In Secondary Schools, i.e., £225 —-£400, subject to the conditions 
1s to carry-over, Allowance made for pre rng experience in Secondary Schools. 

Applications must be made on forms obtainable trom the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Waketield, which must be returned not later 
than Monday, lath March, 1921. 

Canvassing will be a discualification. 


{HES STE RFIELD GR AM MAR sc HOO S 
(Founded 1680.) 
ENDOWED SECONDARY SCHOOL of over 300 Boys, with a Staff of 18 Masters. 
Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER, who must be a 
University Graduate. (Preference will be given to a member of one of the older 
Universities.) 
Commencing salary £650 to £740, according to expe rie mam, 
vearly increments, with residence. Age not to exceed 4 
Applications, giving full particulars of qualification fo experience, together 
with the names of three references and accompanied with copies of three recent 
te stimonials and photograph, should be sent In to the undersigned not laterthan 
March 25th, 1921, 
The new Head-master’s duties will commence at September term. 
Any canvassing of the Governors, directly or indirectly, will be an absolute 
isqualific ition. MANSFELDT H. HUMBLE, 
} West Bars, Chesterfield. Cle ork to the Governors. 


pERBY SHLRE EDUCATION ~ COMMITT EE. 
NEW- MILLS COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
Applications are invited from Graduates for the post of HEAD- MASTER, 
to begin duty after the summer holiday. Number in attendance, about 230 boys 
ind girls. Commencing salary not jess than £600 (C ounty scale under con- 
«ide ration). Form of application, which should be returned to the undersigned 
by noon on March 23rd, together with further particulars, may be obtained from 
P. G. FEEK, 
Director of Education. 


rising to £900 by 





County Education Office, Derby. 





|. Seeeereaeend COUNTY BOROUGH EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


NORTHAMPTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Committee require a HEAD-MISTRESS for the Northampton Schooj 
for Girls—Number on Registers 500. Advanced courses in Science and Modern 
Studies are conducted in the School. Candidates should be Graduates with 
not less than second-class honours of a University of the United Kingdom or 
possess equivalent qualifications. They should have had experience in good 
Secondary Schools. Salary scale £600, rising by yearly increments of £40 to 
£800 per annum. Special consideration as to commencing salary will be given 
to applicants who have had experience as Heads of other Secondary Schoola, 
Forms of Application may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom they 
should be returned completed not later than the 28th March, 1921. 

A. BOYDE, Director of Education. 

Borough Education Office, 4, St. Giles’ Street, Northampton. 

2nd March, 1921. 


| oo" Seeers OF BIRMINGHAM, 
FACULTY OF ARTS, 


ERENA PROFESSORSHIP OF ITALIAN 
BIRMINGHAM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PROFESSORSHIP OF RUSS AN, 





The Council of the University invites applications for the above Chairs 
The stipends offered are £600 in each case. 
Applications may be accompanied by testimonials, references, or other cro- 


dentials, and should be received by the undersigned on or before the Ist April, 
1921. Twelve typed copies should be sent. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, . Seeretary. 








OULD anyone recommend a good Teacher of Handicrafts 

and Elementary Domestic Science as GOVERNESS to Two Girls of i6 

and 17 who are backward in bookwork ?—S. M., Box 1048, The Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


YOOD NEEDLEWOMAN for all plain work, uniform, 

repairs, alterations, &c., seeks Post in hospital, school, workhouse, 
or institution. She has had varied experience, is a steady worker, with good 
references.— Mrs. 8., Fort Cottage, Aldeburgh. 


|AREERS AFTER THE WAR: 
date information on every branch of work for edn 
LS. Price 3s. 10d. “¥ free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 








a Handbook ; giving up- to- 
ted WOMEN and 








GIR 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. i, 
E)\VERYMAN THEAT RE, Hampstead Tube Station. 
4d Nightly, 8.15. Mat., Sat.. 230: “THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA.” 
Mar.7to12: “ CANDIDA.” Prices, 8s. 6d., 5. Od. .. 33., inc, tax. (Harap. 7224.) 
Qik JOHN SOANE’S MUSEU M, ‘13 LINCOLN’S INN 
FIELDS, W.C. 2. 
Interesting House, built 1812. Paintings, Sculpture, and Antiquities. Open 
Free, 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays; March, 





April, May, June, July, August. At other times by cards obtained of the 
CURATO * Description of the House,” new tenth edition, price one shilling, 
now on sale at the Museum. 
LECTURES, éo. 
we" * * Ue co LL SG EE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., MLP. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, 0.B.E., D.Litt., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 


of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SUHOLARSHIFS of from £60 to £30 a year for three 
years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRIL 

_ Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMP STEAD, | N.W 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated complete 











WOMEN 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIUS, MBDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SW1IM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GooD APPOINTME NTS AFTER TRAINING, 


#3 SWEDISH sYsT aes 
“PHY SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Kedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Stulents 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymuaastics. The Course extends over 5 years, 
and includes Educational and Medica! Gymnastics on tho swedi-h System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology ani dy zieine, Dancing, Hockey, Lacroase, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c, Fees £165 per anuui. —For prospectus ap ply SECRETARY, 


rPHE BEDFORD. 


WROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachors. Chair- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G 
Symonds, M.A. —For information concerning Se holarships, Loan Fund, and Grar 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRE 


\UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 














FAKM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range g'ass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full thvoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beexeoing, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 

ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE, 

Kingstone, near Canterbury. Also Poultry, Goats, and Bees Practical 
comprehensive training. Individus! consideration. Congenial home life. 
Summer term be gins 2oth April. Prospe ctus, RIDLEY PEAKE 


GIRLS’ SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
CU * © Maiti resents we Sc tO OO kb. 
KIRK BY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND 
Specially endowed for the daughte rs of Clerg 


now vacancies 
for liy pupils, for whom the fees are £80 per annum. 


there are 


Application for prospectus should be made to the Head-Mistress, Miss M 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Hist. Trip. c amty 
‘T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


An Examination will be held in May, 1921, for the award of THREE EN- 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £80, £70, and £60 each tenable 
for four years, at St. Leonards School, by girls whose parents are unabic to 
pay the full school fees. Preference will be given to daughters of professional 
men or of officers of H.M. Service.—Particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS of the School. 


‘tT. MARGARET’S 


A day 
£40 p.a. 


SCHOOL, HARROW. 


for Matriculation. Without cra 


school. Education (girls) 
Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination J 
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ALDER Gis,is-<26¢ 8B Oo Lb, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, 
and bracing. «tate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim 0 he school is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure tu.t all tho girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the buildiug up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils ar met at E uston, Leeds, Mauchester, Liv ‘rpool, and Carlisie. 


TPHE GR ANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough geteral education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis ( ourts and field for Hocke »y and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


WLMWOOD SCHOOL, HARROGATE, SENIOR HOUSE. 
An EXAMINATION will be held in March for TWO ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £50 and £40 annually. 
Candidates should be daughters of professional men and under 16} years of age. 
For particulars apply before March 8th to the SECRETARY, Elmwood, 
Harrogate. 


1,HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing | air from | Downs and sea. 


ILGHPFIEL |: D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele. : 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


MHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 

Education on modern lines for Girls, Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care aud individual attention. Sunny, ree house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the nill macanol Well recommended. rincipal, Miss ROGERS. 


dry, 








“ Watford 616.” 
GIRLS, 











SCHOO L. 


(\HALLONER 
A School on Modern 
for 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders. 
For prospectus and full details apply to the Principals: 
Miss MALIN and Miss E. F. aoe a 
72 Queen's Gate, S.W. 


Lines 


FOREIGN. 
AUSANNE (Switzerland).—“ Languedoc ”’ Boonging | School 


(Girls). Languages, Literature, Arts, History of Arts, Sciences, ovok-keeping. 
Escort April. Inclusive moderate tees Apply to Principal, Professor PELLATON, 


C HAILLY-LAUSANNE—VILLA ARIANE. 
Finishing Schoo! for Young Ladies. 
English references. Apply : ;_dilles. GL AS. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
” H°” TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a convise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits: 
13 years 4 montis to 18 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to appry, &c., and a fall illustrated — of 
life at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1 
XN, AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. 
Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry Into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early 
applications should be made 

Apply Mesers. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C.3. 


Y ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Maguiécont buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
fea, facing Dartmoor. ial ENGINEERING class Ly NAVAL CADETS. 
Head- Master, H. v. PLU UM, 


Sr EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy A ation. High ground, overlooking City. 
I'wenty deres of playing fiekis. a Junior School. 
Sa paration for Universities, Army 
For prospectus write to Rey. W. F. pu TNSIDE, M.A., Head- Master. 


((HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—12 ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 








SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (for boys not already members of the 
The Awards include five of £8C each, two of which may be increased 
to £100 fot special merit, and the James of Hereford Scholarship of £35 per 
annum for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also one Scholar- 
ship of about £50 per annum for sons of K.A.M.C. Officers who died on service. 
Some Clergy Nominations of £30 per annum are available on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER. Examination on May 24th, 25th, and 26th. Details on 
application to the BURSAR, Cheltenham College. 


EDBERGH ScRO OL. 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, value 
£100 to £40, are o.fered for competition. Examination on May 31st and June Ist, 
in London and Sedbergh.—For details apply to the BURSAR, Sedbergh School, 


Colleve). 


Sedb rgh, Yorks. 
RADFLELD COLLEGE. — An Examination for EN- 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 


“9 Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on 
May 3lst and June ist at Bradfield. Entry forms can be obtained from the 
HE: AD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Higtty qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 








Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. Fees, £69. 
Entrance ene | July. ~—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head- “Master. 
Pp I L E p S Yy ; 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 





_ Solely for Pope suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Garaes. Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


| amameenmnecneedt 4 y successes gained by pupils cf 
Mr H. L. EVANS, M.A. : 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE- GO, MATRICULATION, 99. 
ARMY (including 12:1, 2nd, and Sth place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
_ Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, | Bournemouth. — 
\UTOR - has two vacancies for BACKWARD 1 BOYS for 
the summer term.—C. H. BORTHWICK, M.C., M.A., Beckhythe, 
Overstrand, Norfolk. 


EK LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOU R 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMEN TARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, or ae 

Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Straad (Charly 1s Cross), W.0 


GQ) TAMMERING. —The “result of recent research now at ‘the 
bh service of young persons and adults. Adopted at Christ’s Hospital and 
great Public Schools. ‘Tuition by the originator. Interviews, Correspondence, 
Mr. J. _ HERBERT MIALL, 65 Ebury Street, Eaton wh mca London, 5 W. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

= age of the peopl, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be giver me 

J. PAT Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, L.C. 





Telephoue : 5053 Sentral 

aaa Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 

& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 

requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 

rINUTORS, Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


rtant schouls, und thus able 
to obtain «lsewhere. 
*Phone—Museum 4440 (2 linea). 


apt staffs o! the most im 

y information difficult 

Utlices— 158- 162 OXFORD 5 .. LONDON, W. 1. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 

HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIO ECONOMY ~— &., 
.) 
RING & CO. 





is given tree of cha 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, T . 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs, Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all 
School Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full in- 





{mation about establishments ving a course of training in Doiuestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Hortic ulture, 
MASTERS AN D- M IST R ESS ES, 


TUTORS, AND GOVERNESSES 
should apply at once to 
THE TUTORIAL DEPARTMENT 
ey CAREER ASSOCIATION (Dept. 3). 
ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 
For POSTS in PUBLIC. PREPARATORY, SECONDARY aud PRIVATE 


SCHOOLS. 
GOOD SALARIEs. 


Y. \eeeteee 


NO REGISTRATION FLE 

( {AMES MASTERS and CRICKET COACHES wanted in 

PUBLIC and PREP. Schools; also ex-Public School Boys for Prep. 

Junior Form work. Good salaries —FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, as 
ABOVE. 


TYPEWRITING, “AUTHORS, &o. 


VYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179. Agenda, 
Minutes, Testimonials, Reports, &c., duplicated by Mimeographing or Ronco. 


rWVYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 
dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies, 
4d. per Ay 000 words. —MONA STUAR’ A 14 Frewin Rd., Wandsworth Common, 5.W. 


SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANS- 
LATIONS efficiently undertaken ——IVATTS and YOUNG, Typewriting 
Office, Pe nywern Rd. (corner of Earl's Court Rd.), 3.W. 5. Tel. No. Western 76 
)\ ARN Money by your Pen.—Unique postal course ; how to write, 
what to write, ‘and where to sell, with editorial guidance: Real ee 
Interesting booklet free.- -REG ENT NT INSTI CUTE (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., 2 
pT gem aD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fev 
charged. Good shor stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Noveis and 
Serials from Sow 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee i: 
charged. Authora’ MSS. typed. “i ees MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Stree 
Doctors’ Comanena, London, E.U. 




















TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentle men). 
April llth: HOLIDAY TOUR IN rr ALY, 24 days, . gus.; April 26th: 
SPAIN and TANGIER, SEVILLE, GRANADA, Madrid, Cordova, &e., «ke 
5 weeks, 125 gns.; June 2nd: LAL [AN L AKES, 21 days, 49 gas. Progra ummes 
irom Miss b SHOP, . ¥E R.G 159 Auckland Road, U pper Norwood, 8.1. 1). 









HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
OARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR, 800 
feet above sea. Motor house and stable. Season opens April Ist. 
Apply “CAN TAB,” Middl cott, iisington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de 
scribing the residences, &c.. of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurastheni: 


invalids, Convaleseents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. i V.STORLY 
‘eneral Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven S8t., Trafalgar Sq., wt C.2 


a INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis ) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’ s Refreshment tou 
Take £1 Shares (maxizum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent 
Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 








Asscciation, Ltd. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., 
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“ An ay my common-sense Sssotepent.” 
during seven ye: 
HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS, and KINDRED DISEASES 
are caused by micro-organisms as are other diseases—and their pre- 
vention and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, — 
at 1s., which will be sent without charge and post paid to any reader afflicted. 
The simple home Aseplene treatment and consultation fees are quite inexpensive 
compared with unending Fe of ordinary medical or s; list treatments, or 
the visiting of spas and baths. It is the only system which always succceds, 
because it destroys the cause—the micro-organism3s—with manifest advantage 
to the health generally, and permits Nature to reassert herself and restore —— 
of movement and freedom from pain. There is no treatment by corresponden 
and all consultations are by appointment. Address the SECRETARIES, 
Aseplene Limited, $3 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crost, Motto, or other ideas in ted. Artistic and original work 
jh =. , Specimens sent free.-—-HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


RILFICLAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, = ° 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not acce ted, 
returned post free. aon prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery ‘ibeben 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to recoive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Mezsrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 
LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Black tles. Supplied to the Royal 
Houschold. Harmless to domestic animals; 1s. 9d., 3s., or 5s. 6d. per tin, post 
tree, from HOWART ‘HS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, “Shoffield. 























100,000 CROWNS URCENTLY NEEDED 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 
SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 
Tetrona- - THEIR Mas perine Te! we AND QUEEN. 
President H.R.H. TH WAL K.@, 
Vice-President --- vasanae a A JELLICOR. 
Chairman and Trearurer - - - C._E. Matpgn. Esq., M.A. 
Chairman oj the Ship Committee - - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretarws- H Bristow WALLEN: HENRY G. COPELAND. 
Cheques, &c.,. should be made yable to, and se 


Pa: 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, os Shattes- 
bury Avenue, Loudon, W.C. 2. 














THE RELIEF OF 
SILENT SUFFERING. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


IS WORKING TO RELIEVE GENUINE NEED. 
SPECIAL EFFORTS ARE BEING MADE TO 
ASSIST THOSE UNEMPLOYABLE THROUGH 
AGE OR INFIRMITY. UNEMPLOYED EX- 
SERVICE MEN A SPECIAL CARE, 


GIFTS ARE GREATLY NEEDED to maintain this National 
Work in full service for THE POOR AND OUTCAST. 


Cheques (crossed Barclays, % Ciaurch Army) to Prebendary 
Carlile, D.D., Headquarters, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 

Capital — and Issued, £7,500,000. 

Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. 


Reserve Fund, —_— 000. aoe £5,130,000 
Reserve Liability of _ oe . +»  £5,000,000 
£10,130,000 


Total Capital and Reserves on es ee oe oe 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zcaland. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are pufchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 
——————— 





for Codd dards ke 
Goa Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 V 246 &46 








— 


An Aftermath of War 


War prices hit some institutions much harder 
than others. The Bible Society seeks to place 
within every man’s reach that Book which is the 
charter of Christian faith. The immense popular 
editions which it publishes, at home and abroad, 
are habitually sold for far less than they cost. 


But these editions of the Scriptures are now 
costing three or four times as much to produce 
as they did before the war. Though their selling 
prices have in many cases been increased, the 
Society's loss on sales is larger than ever; because 
in fixing such prices it must always consider what 
the poor in any country are able to pay. 


The present extraordinary demand for the 
Scriptures calls for many large and costly new 
editions. Unless its funds rapidly increase, the 
Society cannot meet these urgent requests. 


Nevertheless, we have faith that the Christian 
people in this country will never allow the Bible 
Society to be crippled for lack of monsy. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries, 146, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





Waifs & Strays Society 


pleads for its 
BIG FAMILY OF 4,300 CHILDREN. 
Gifts urgently needed for 


FOOD AND CLOTHING. 


Contributions gratefully received by 
Secretary, Rev. W. Fowett Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, d&c., crossed and payable to **Waifs d& Strays.” 
Please mention ‘* Speciator.”” 


CHINA FAMINE 
RELIEF FUND. 


Owing to the appalling need in Five of the Northern 
Provinces of China, contributions to this Fund are 
urgently required. 


EVERY £1 WILL SAVE A LIFE. 
£5 WILL FEED 1,000 A DAY. 


It is feared that Millions will die of starvation unless 
immediate help is sent. 

Donations may he forwarded lo Sir CHARLES ADDIS, Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.4, and marked * China Famins 
Relies Fund.” 

J. P. DONOVAN, Hon. Secretary, King’s Court, Broadway, London, 8.W.1, 


Listen to the inarticulate pleadings ot the bables who may he 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
hecome men and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies already have been 
born frea of Venereal Disease ai the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONUON, W. S, 
through the special ante-natal treatment. there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day 


£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
PSTAILKS AND DOWNSTAIRS, 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the zbove PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
perm.ssion) trom the Cornhili Magazine post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on 9° -'icetion tethe SECRETARY Central 
Office, Denison House. Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W.. to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards th« Funds oi the A.sociation should be sent, 
—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and CU., 1 rau dian East, 8. W, 
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EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES & SPIRITS. 


Perfect Articles of Exceptional Value and Merit. 


Selected from the well-known ‘‘ PINK LIST” 
(obtainable on application), quoting an 
unsurpassed assortment of genuine _ reliable 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 

Per Doz. 


CHAMPAGNE. Morr & CHANDON, 1911 ..160/- 
SAUMUR, BOUVET LADUBAY, fino Cuvéo.. B4/= 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE .. .. .. O9G/- 
PORT. CROWN SECCO-EXTRA, Grand Tawny 84/= 
PORT, SOFT, FRUITY and GENEROUS .. @O/= 


BURGUNDY. CHAMBERTIN 1916... 69/- 
(CHATEAU COS d’ESTOURNEL 1912, 
CLARET.) Chateau bottled .. aa 45/- 


MOSELLE. BERNCASTLER CABINET .. 84/- 
CHABLIS. SUPERIOR CHABLIS (Village) .. 54/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR AMONTILLADO FINO 57/- 
GRAVES. HAUT GRAVES we we 4BJ= 


SAUTERNE. SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY .. 42/« 


GRAND OLD LIQUEUR COGNAC, 
COGNAC. 1865 Vintage.. ° 250 = 
z 


ALE} FERG USON | & co.’ Ss 
WHISKY.{oLesceus Sréciaité,” Very old & wnat 50/- 





EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 





Please quote “ 8.” 
























The Tobacco that 

inspired Barrie. 
CRAVEN 

has been the first 

choice of pipe-smokers 

the world over since 

the sixties —it has 

lor sixty years stood 

as the standard of 

Tobacco goodness. } 

Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 ozs, 2/5 1 : 4 ozs., 4/10. 

Also in the famous Baron 

Cartridges which filla pipe 

aa V instantly with every shred 

of tobacco standing up- 

right in bowl for perfect 


MIXTURE drawing and _ burning. 


CARRERAS, LTD., ARCADIA WORKS, LONDON, E.c. 





MADEIRA 


‘OR BFORMATION APPLY TD 


UE ROYAL MA Si STEAM 


TES. “LONDON EC? 














GROWING IMPORTANCE 
OF SPANISH 


GREAT PUBLIC INTEREST IN NEW PELMAN 
METHOD OF LEARNING FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Public interest in the new Pelman method of learning 
Foreign Languages in about one-third the usual time 
has been greatly stimulated by the news that it is now 
possible to learn Spanish as well as French in this way. 

Thousands of letters are being received from mea and 
women who are anxious to learn either Spanish or 
French by the new method. 

All who have taken either the French or the Spanish 
Course are enthusiastic in their praise. 

I am delighted with the Spanish Course and find it 

extremely interesting and easy to follow,” writes S.T. 104. 

‘I consider the method as remarkable as it is sim ple. 

Irom the beginning one can entirely think in Spanish 

and understand, and this ts the only practical way to 

master a Foreign Language—at least in m 'y opinion,” 

writes SS. 104. 

Those who have taken the French Course say exactly 
the same. 

“We were only in Paris eight days, and I found my 
pleasure greatly augmented by being able to speak and 
understand almost “everything. g. I am quite convinced 
that the Pelman method 1s the only way to learn a Foreign 
Language,” writes P. 101. 

“I sailed for France, Liverpool to Marseilles, visited 
the Riviera, spent a fortnight with French friends in the 
Rhone Valley, and came home via Paris and Rouen. 
Thanks to your First Course, I was always able to make 
myself understood,” writes S. 116. 

The great interest which is being taken in the New 
Pelman Spanish Course illustrates one of the results of 
the war. Whereas before the war the chief commercial 





| language (apart from English) was German, to-day 


Spanish holds that place. 

Important commercial relations are growing up 
between this country and the Spanish-speaking world, 
and these relations will be greatly strengthened as more 
and more people in this country learn to speak, write, 
and read Spanish fluently and correctly. Already there 
is a growing demand in the Business world for men and 
women who have mastered this language. 

From a literary point of view, too, Spanish holds a 
very high place. As an old writer says: “ It is grave, 
lofty, and | expressive. The better you are acqui ainted 
with it the better you will admire it.’ 

Fortunately, Spanish is an easy language to learn and 
presents few difficulties to British people. Even these 
few difficulties are eliminated by the Pelman method, 
which is decidedly the simplest, easiest, and most 
effective way of learning a Foreign Language that has 
ever been placed within the reach of the British public. 

One of the chief features of the new Pelman method 
of learning Foreign Languages by correspondence is the 
fact that the Courses are given entirely in the language 
concerned. Thus the French Course is written 
entirely in French and the Spanish Course entirely 
in Spanish. Neither contains a word of English. And 
yet, so remarkably ingenious is the method employed 
that, even if you do not know a word of I’rench or 
Spanish to begin with, you can understand these Courses 
at once and work through them without difficulty. 

The result of this is that when you have completed 
one of these Courses you will not only be able to read 
French (or Spanish) books and newspapers, but you will 
be able to write and speak French (or Spanish) accu- 
rately, grammatically, and fluently, and without that 
hesitation which comes when a Foreign Language is 
acquired through the medium of another tongue. 

The Pelman method is fully described in two little 
books, one entitled “ How to Learn Spanish ” and the 
other “‘ How to Learn French.” 

Write to-day for a copy of one of these booklets 
(mentioning which you require) to the Pelman Institute 
(Modern Languages Dept.), 46 Bloomsbury Mansions, 
Hart Street, Iondon, W.C. 1, and it will be forw arded 
to you by return, gratis and post free. 
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BOOKS 


at Bargain Prices. 





Every booklover should visit the Clearance 
Sale at The Times Book Club. 


Many thousands of books in excellent second- 





hand condition must be disposed of at once 





to clear the shelves. Books of every kind are 





represented — Biography, History, Travel, 
Theology, Natural History, Memoirs and 
Reminiscences, Sport, Philosophy, Science, Art, 


and a large stock of works of Fiction—and 





every one may now be obtained at half price, 


and in many cases at a great deal less. 


In any case, no booklover should miss _ this 
unique opportunity. Call yourself, if you 


can. If not, write for a catalogue to 


The Times Book Club, 


380, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect" 


IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


103° 1/- 


Per Oz. Per Oz. 


ST Tene Tee ee Sey ee 


SE MS CL 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 
P. 871 




















MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS. 


FIFTY YEARS OF 
TRAVEL ™ “4ND. wammn 


FRANK HEDGES BUTLER 


Author of “Through Lapland with Skis and Reindeer.” 
With 89 Illustrations. Cloth, 21s. net. (Second Impression.) 


“A book in which you may find the real joy of mereiiine as Borrow knew it, 
sometimes in virgin lands, at other times in virgin lands paved with history, 
always with observation, re ‘flection, and that inc omparable thing, the me Try 
heart that goes all the day.” —The Graphic. 

‘There are few mon who have wandered fariher or done more exe iting things 
in the various countries of their pilgrimage. He has hunted lions and other 
big game in East Africa, crossed Lapland several times with reindeer and on skis, 
and travelled extensively. Jn India, China, Burma, Russia, North and South 
Ame rica, and Asia Minor.”"—Daily Mait. 

*Mr. Hedges Butler bas been a.mig bty traveller—not only by land into remote 
corners of the world, but in the air. He was a balloonist when the aeroplane 
was only a dream ; he was a motorist in the days when we ran to see that new 
and rather dangerous invention, a motor-car, pass the corner of the road. Little 
wonder that out of his memories of travel in and over four continents Mr. Hedge 3 
Butler has made a book to set the stay-at-home Englishman's mouth watering.” 

Evening Standard. 

“Mr. Butler's book is one of unique reminiscences, and will form delight ll 

reading for any oue who would have loved to have had a sin iilar experience.” 
The Sphere. 





A NEW REVIEW. Price 2:. 6d. net 


ECONOMICA 


Issued Terminally, by T. Fisher Unwin, on behalf of the 
School of Economics and Politica! Science 


CONTENTS OF No. 1. JUST READY. 
Economics as A Liperat Epvcation. 
By Sir W. H. Beveridge, K.C.B 
THE Groupe System in France. By H. Finor. 
Bank Deposits. By Professor E. Cannan. 
THe Economics orf EMPLOYMENT IN ENGLAND, 1660-1713. 
By T. E. Gregor 

AsIATIc IMMIGRATION INTO AusTRALIA. By Miss P. Campbell. 
THe New INTERNATIONAL FRontIERS. By E. W. Shanahan. 
Tat RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF CO-OPERATIVE AND OTHER 

Retair, Travers. By Miss 8. Bushell. 
DEPENDENTS ON WoMEN WaAGE-Earners. By Miss M. Hogg 





=| Reeent Contrisutions To Poniticat Science. By H. J. Laski. 


The Annual roe to “ Economica ” is 7s. Gd., post free. 


THiRD EDITION. WITH NEW MATTER. 


MY COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK 


Se 2 — 
J. T. HACKETT, 12s. 6d. net 

No less than sixty leading journals have spoken highly of 

this charming collection of interesting quotations from both 
classical and unknown writers. 

Send to Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, for 

a copy of the four-page prospectus of “ My Common-place 

Book.” 





A New Volume in the “ Story of the Nations” Series. 


BELGIUM : From the Roman Invasion to 
the Present Day. 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS. With several Maps anid 
Illustrations. Cloth 12s, 6d. net. 


The first complete history of the Belgian nation from its origins to the present 
ay. 
Send to Mr. Fisher Unwin for a Prospectus of the tary of the Nations’ Series 


THE ISLANDERS OF THE 


PACIFIC: or the Children of the Sun. 
By Lieut.-Colonel T. R. ST.-JOHNSTON. With a Map 
and 32 pages of Illustrations. Cloth. 25s. net. 


“A book which is not only exceedingly interesting to read, but also a valuable 
contribution to ethnological literature.”-—Truth 


The March issue of “‘M.A.B.” (Mainly About Books) contains an art 
“Cannibal Feasts in Fiji,” by Lieut.-Colonel T. R. St.-Johnston. A co 
of the magazine will be sent post free by Mr. Fisher Unwin on receipt of 3d 


SUPERS AND SUPERMEN: 
Studies in Politics History, and Letters, 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA. Cloth. 25s. net. (Secon 
Impression. ) 


“Mr. Philip Guedalla has produced the most entertaining volume of historical 
and biographical studies that has appeared since ‘ Eminent Victorians.’ ’’—T'ime« 


T. FISHER UNWIN Lid., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W. C. 2. 
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MACMILLAN'S LIS T 


LARGE PAPER EDITION. 


Notes on a Cellar Book. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. _Large-paper Edition 
printed on hand-made paper. nee to 500 copies, and 
each copy signed by the Author. cap gto. 25s. net. 








NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
The Novels and Stories of Henry 


James. Vol. IIl—THE EUROPEANS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net per volume. Pocket Edition, 


F’cap 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


The Works of William Ernest 








Henley. New Edition. Vol III. Plays. 
Written in collaboration with R. L. STEVENSON. 
Crown Svo. 12s. net. 





Men and Thought in Modern 
History. 


By ERNEST SCOTT, Professor of History in the University 

of Melbourne. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Divine Imagining: An Essay on 
the First Principles of Philo- 


sophy. 


Being a continuation of the Experiment which took shape 





first in ‘‘ The World as Imagination ”’ (No. 2 of ‘‘ The World 
as Imagination ’’ Series) By DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 
Extra crown 8vo._ 15s. net. 





The Tradition of the Roman 

Empire: a Sketch of European 

History. 8y ¢. H. RUSSELL, M.A. Assistant Master 
at Clifton College. With Maps. net. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





Readings and Problems in 
Statistical Methods. 
By HORACE SECRIST, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 146s. net. 





MACMILLAN & vO,, LTv., LONDON, W.C. zZ. 


‘THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of ‘Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“ Everybody should read this book.’”’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and re storation of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 





ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND FREEMASONRY. 


Organ of the Craft, “ Burns Night 
All Smith's bookstalls and 


See ** The Freemason,” the 
atthe Scots Lodge,” dc. Saturdays, 3d. 


newsagents Or 20s. per annum, post free, fron 5 Whitefriars 
Strect, 1.C. 4. 
Now Ready. Fully Dlustrated. 15s. net, postage 9d. 


New (2nd) Edition. 


POVERTY & ITS VICIOUS CIRCLES 


Revised and Enlarged. 





By JAMIESON B. HURRY, M.A., M.D. } 


London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great Maeerong Strect, W. 
OOKS.—Carmen, n, illus. by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, Signed 

by Artist, 30s.; Picturesque Palestine, profusely illus., 4 vols., 30s. ; | 
Punch, 72 vols., £10 10s. ; Literary World, 47 vols,, 1885 to 1911, £2 The 


ius. : 





Sketch, 80 vols., £30; The Tatler, 46 vols., £21; Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly, | 
28 vols., £2 28.; Ponlatowsk i Gems, 2 vols., 1857, £4 10s.; Crockett’s Novels, | 
25s. vols., fine lot, £5 58.; Walpole’s Letters, half cali, gilt, 1877, 9 vols., £7 10s. ; | 
Ormeby's tian lation oF the Cid, 1879. 35s. hipling’s Verse Jactusive " | 
Edition, 3 vols., 1919, £3 3s.; Omar Khayyam, Lotus Library, Singapore, witn 

extraordinary itus . by Ne ative Artists, let lid., 12s. 6d.; George Eliot's Works, 

Standard Hd. 4 vols., £5 53. ; 100,000 Books in stock, Catalogues on applica { 


tiou.— Edward ‘Baker's Great Bookshop, Jolin Dright Street, Dirmingham. 


Seeley, Service & C2. 


A DIPLOMAT IN JAPAN. the inner 


History of the Opening up of Japan. 

Sir ERNEST SATOW, G.C. WC, P.C LL.D., D.C.1. 
Illustrated. 32s. net. 

“Described with the authority of a Chief Actor.”—Tinics. 


IN FARTHEST BURMA. Exploration 


and Research on the Tibetan Frontier. 
Captain KINGDON WARD, B.A., F.R.G.S. Maps & Illus. 
25s. net. 

“An exsellent Travel Book.”’—Daily News. 


AMONG THE iBOS OF NIGERIA. 


Their Curious and Interesting 
Habits, Customs, Beliefs, &c. 
G. T, BASDEN, F.R.G.S. Illus. & Maps. 26s. net. 


MODERN TRAVEL. Exploration, Sport, 


: Adventure and Travel. 
N. J. DAVIDSON, B.A. 53 Illus. & 10 Maps. 26s. net. 


IN UNKNOWN CHINA. observation, 
Adventures, & Experiences of a Pioneer. 
8S. POLLARD. Illus. & Maps. 258. net. 

2nd Edition. 


LIFE AND EXPLORATIONS OF 
F. Ss. ARNOT. The Authsrized Biography 


ene ‘ ofa Great Missionary. 
ERNEST BAKER. Illustrations and Maps. 128. 6d. net. 
THE NEW 


ART LIBRARY, NEW VOLUME. 


PERSPECTIVE as Applied to Pictures. 

R. VICAT COLE. 472 Illus. 18s. 

“Makes perspective quite fascinating.” —Aberdeen Journal. 
RECENTLY ISSUED. 

WATER COLOUR. A.W. Ricu. 60 Illustrations. 

OIL PAINTING. S.J. Sotomon. 80 Illustrations. 


net. 


10s. 6d. net. 
10s. 6d. net. 


ANATOMY. Sir Atrrep Fripp. 159 Illustrations. 15s. net. 
MODELLING. A.serRr Tort. 119 Illustrations. 15s. net. 
DRAWING. Hanxotp Spzep. 96 Illustrations. 105. 6d. net. 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES. Rex Vicar Cou. 

500 Illustrations. 15s. net. 





PHILIP ALLAN & CO.’S 
First Spring Books. 








Demy 8vo. 18s. net. With 86 Diagrams. 


The Things Which Are Seen 


Arts. 
M.A. 


A Revaluation of the Visual 
By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS, 
This book, which may almost be described as “ revolutionary,” insist: 
that the one and only judge of art is THE AVERAGE MAN. Art is of nu 
account unless it benefits society. The first and most important at 
if The Cultivation of Human Leauty ; the second is The Art of Manners 
the third is The Art of Dress: the fourth, Architecture: fith an 
lastly, Painting and Sculpture, here described as ‘‘ The Minor Arts.” 


Demy 8vo. net 
(or to subscribers to the Series, 10s. 6d.). 


A Miscellany of the Wits. 


Select Pieces by WILLIAM KING, D.C.L., and 
JOHN ARBUTHNOT, M.D. 
(No. 2 of THe Scnoxar’s LiBrary). 

This collection of the witty prose writings of Swift and Pope's cou 
temporaries inclu les The History of John Bull” and “ Dialogues 
of the Dead.” King's delightful writings have not been reprinted tor 
150 years. 


lds. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Wayfarers in Arcady. 


By CHARLES VINCE 
(Author of ‘'The Street of Faces ’’). 


In this new book of essays Mr. Vince takes the reader with him ove 


the Sussex Downs, along main roads and by-roads, through woods - 
along streains. It is a book ol ym pa ‘ionship, of intimate thoug 
happily expressed, and a volu tha t will assuredly confirm Mr. Vine 
in the position which he attained by “ The Street of Faces 
Foolsea p 8vo. bs. 6d. net. 
Enchanter’s Nightshade. 
hag J. Bs MOR TON, 

An outdoor bor h th ithor and his chums trainmp by day 
and by night throus ie ‘the > iene countics, sleeping ia barns, at old inne 
and country cottages, singing, moralisiag cheerfully, aud occasionally 
laying down the law as young men will, A wholly delightful boos 
beautifully got up. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS _ 


The Lands 
By the late Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B 
With a portrait of the author, 26 plates, and 25 maps and illustrations. 45s, net, ' 


A History of Arctic and Antarctic Exploration. 
F.R.S. Royal 8vo. 


of Silence 


Sir Clements Markham has recorded in this volume the story of the gradual revealing of the Polar regions to ov 
ken. Although there were few subjects in which he was not interested, it may safely be said that Polar Exploration 


stood nearest his heart. 
acquainted with its explorers. 


Not many persons had studied the ground so thoroughly as he ; 


no one was more widely 


Sir A. W. Ward: Collected Papers, 


Historical, Literary, Travel, and Miscellaneous. 


By Sir ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A, 


Master of Peterhouse. Votumes I anp II, Hisrortcat. Demy 8vo. 24s net each (not sold separately). 
This collection, which will be completed in five volumes, contains a selection from Sir A. W. Ward’s contributions 


to periodicals in the course of the 
hitherto made public. Tho collection is divide 


last 60 , or thereabouts; he has added a few lectures and addres 
q under the three heads: Historical, Literary, and Travel and M me neg 


Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, 


“Father of Vertu in England.” 
HERVEY. Royal 8vo. 


His Life, Correspondence, and Collections. By the late MARY F. §. 
With a portrait of Miss Hervey and 24 plates. 


63s net. 


“Tho object of the following pages is to present, as far as possible, a connected view of one of the most interesting 


rsonalities of the first half of the seventeenth 
cotprints of the past, it is surely no small 
English connoisseurship.”—Eztract from the Preface. 


century. ° 
ain to understand the soil from which sprang the first fine flower of 


Beyond the intrinsic interest of treading in the 





The Collected Historical Works of Sir 


”_ . . 
Francis Pa Igrave, K.H. Edited by his son, 
Sir R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Volumes III and 
IV, containing volumes 3 and 4 of The History of Normandy 
and of England, are now ready. Royal 8vo. 42s net each. 

“ His work lies at the baso of any accurate knowledge of the constitutional 
history of mediaeval England, and no one has done more to make possible its 
critical study. . . . A complete edition of Palgrave’s works will be not only a 
worthy monument to his memory, but a valuable addition to the library of 
the historical student.”—The Saturday Review. 


The Development of the Leeward 
islands under the Restoration 1660- 


1688, A study of the Foundations of the old Colonial 
system. By C. S. S. HIGHAM, M.A. Prince Consort Prize 
Essay, 1920. Demy 8vo. With 4 maps and diagrams. 24s not. 

“Mr Highain’s essay is a welcome departure into a new field. . . . The 
scholarship and research that he has brought to bear upon his task leave 
nothing to be desired. His monograph will, for a long time to come, rank as 
the first authority on its subject.”—The Times. 


The Art of War in Italy, 1494-1520. 
By F. L. TAYLOR, M.A., M.C. Prince Consort Prize Essay, 
1920. Crown 8vo. With 4 maps, 12s 6d net. 

“ Distinguished by scholarly erudition, as well as by acuteness of judgment. 
The period under review was critical not only because Italy was during those 
thirty-five years the battlefield of Europe, but also because it witnessed the 
change from mediaeval, or semi-mediaeval, to modern methods in the art of 
war... . A very careful and well-informed pioce of work.” —The Times. 


Readings in English Social History 
from Contemporary Literaturo. Edited by R. B. MORGAN, 
M.Litt. Crown 8vo. Vol. I, from Pre-Roman Days to 
1272 a.v. With 16 illustrations. Vol. II, 1272—1485 a.p. 
With 12 illustrations. 4s net each. 


The Year Books, Lectures delivered in the 
University of London at the request of the Faculty of Laws. 
By W. C. BOLLAND, M.A. With an Introduction by Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., K.C. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
“ A welcome, popular, and yet learned account of these records of mediaeval 
legal proceedings. . . . They are of extraordinary value in their vivid presenta- 
tion of the life of the time, and Mr Bolland asserts—with the support of 
Maitland—that there is nothing in the whole world like them.” —The Times. 


The Position and Rights of a Bona 
Fide Purchaser for Value of Goods improperly 





obtained. Being the Yorke Prize Essay for the Year 1918. 
By J. WALTER JONES, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


The Paradox of the World. sermons by 
JOHN OMAN, D.D., Author of Grace and Personality, The 
War and Its Issues, &. Large crown 8yo. 9s net. 


Studies in Islamic Poetry. 
NICHOLSON, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 263 net. 


Cambridge Bulletin, No. XXXVIII, February, 
1921, giving particulars of new books, post free on application. 


By R. A. 





Hamlet and the Scottish Succession. 
Being an Examination of the Relations of the play of Hamlet 
to the Scottish Succession and the Essex Conspiracy. By 
LILIAN WINSTANLEY. Crown 8vo. 10s net. 

The author’s pur in this book is, by studying the play of Hamlet from a 
somewhat fresh point of view, to show its relation to contemporary history, 
Her plan throughout is to regard the play as it naturally would be regarded 
by an Elizabethan audience ; and she asserts that such an audience would 
almost certainly have thought Denmark a real country and would have believed 
it to be contemporary Scotland. 


Stories and Ballads of the Far Past. 
Translated from the Norse (Icelandic and Faroese), with 
introductions and notes by N. Kersnaw. Crown 8yo. 
8s 6d net. 

Very few of the Fornaldar Sdgur Northrianda have hitherto been translated 
into English. Of the four sagas contained in this volume only one has appeared 
in English before, and so far as is known there has not been any version of 
the Farocse ballads. 


Lamb: The Adventures of Ulysses. 
Edited by E. A. GARDNER, Litt.D. F’cap. 8vo. With 
13 illustrations and a map. 4s net. Pitt Press Series. 


The Scientific Papers of Bertram 
Hopkinson, C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., Follow of King's 


College and Professor of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics, 
Cambridge. Collected and arranged by Sir J. ALFRED 
EWING, K.C.B., F.R.S., and Sir JOSEPH LARMOR, M.P., 
F.R.S. Royal 8vo. With a portrait and 17 plates. 63s net. 


Elements of the Mathematical Theory 


of Electricity and Magnetism. sy sir 
J. J. THOMSON, O.M., Se.D., LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. Demy 
8vo. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 25s net. 


The Resources of the Sea as shown in the 
Scientific Experiments to test the effects of Trawling and of 
the closure of certain areas off the Scottish shores. By W. C. 
McINTOSH, M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., &e. Second edition, 
revised, with a chapter on the International Fisheries Council. 
Demy 8vo. With 19 plates and 32 tables. 35s net. 


Devonian Floras. A Study of the Origin of Cor- 
mophyta. By E. A. NEWELL ARBER, M.A., Se.D. With 
a Preface by D. H. SCOTT, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. With 4 
frontispiece and 47 text-figures. 17s 6d net. 


Instinct in Man. A Contribution to the Psychology 
of Education. By J. DREVER, M.A., B.Se., D.Phil. 
Second edition, with a new Appendix on The Emotional 
Phase of Affective Experience. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


By the late G. H. KINNEAR, 


Kincardineshire. 
4s 6d net. 


F E.1.S. With numerous illustrations and maps. 
Cambridge County Handbooks. 
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